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2 THE DOOR.—NOT NOW. 


THE DOOR. 


Tre pleasant doors I’ve entered !—in the days 
Of old. The young 
Hearts I met within them! Go your ways 
' O pen and tongue,— 
Let the heart, only, murmur out their praise ; 
Wide open flung. 


They welcomed me within them,—door and 
heart :— 
O’erhung with vines 
The cottage door is sweet ; where flowers upstart 
At morn ; where pines, 
Aolian, song ; and rills and birds take part, 
As day declines. 


Faith, Penitence, Humility, and Peace ; 
Not alone in 
Rural doors they dwell ; their growth and pro- 
vince cease 
Not mid the din 
Of cities ; from what do hearts there seek re- 
lease? 
The troubler, sin. 


Enter this princely door,—in the great town ; 
Hearts, it may be, 
And gentle forms, will meet thee, — without 
frown ; 
Yes, love met me, 
Here. Peace be to this house. I’ll write it 
down,— 
** Peace be to thee.”’ 


One door there is more dear than all the rest ; 
The smiles I meet, 

As, tired, I come to it, a welcome guest, 
Than all more sweet ; 

Here. truest heart within the noblest breast 
For me doth beat. 


Who smiles this welcome? Whose this truest 
heart 
That runneth o’er 
With love? The answer hath no counterpart ;— 
Hear it once more— 
Sweeter than voice of nature or of art— 
*©T am THE Door.’”’ 


The heavenly homestead seemeth near. The door 
Wide open swings ; 
Dearest, I’ve said, of all I’ve known before ; 
Here my heart clings ; 
Here Hope springs, Sorrow sinks, and Joy once 
more 
Mounts up with wings. 


*The Door !’—and home—and rest. On sum- 
mer eves, 
*Mid Winter’s sleets, 
When friends smile, or foes look dark, here 
peace leaves, 
. Always, its sweets, 
In human hearts. Here buds, leaves, flowers, 
fruits, sheaves, 
At once man meets. 


WHEN WE HAVE CROSSED THE CRYSTAL 
SEA. 


Sweet must it be to dwell secure 

From sinful stain, from thought impure, 
No wandering footstep to retrace, 

No mourning for the Saviour’s face ; 
And this our happy lot shall be 

When we have crossed the crystal sea. 


How oft the struggling spirit tries 
For blest communion with the skies ; 
How oft we pray that we may bear 
Christ’s perfect image, even here , 
And oh, like Jesus we shall be 

* When we have crossed the crystal sea. 


They who have safely gone before, 
Whose feet grow weary never more, 
Receive in that dear land of bliss 

All their souls panted for in this ; 
And their enjoyment ours shall be 
When we have crossed the crystal sea. 


I see them now in spotless white, 

I hear their song of sweet delight ; 
Beside the living stream they rest, 

And Jesus makes them truly blest ; 
With that bright throng we too shall be 
When we have crossed the crystal sea. 


NOT NOW. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


Tue path of duty I clearly traee, 

I stand with conscience face to face, 
And all her plans allow ; 

Calling and crying the while for grace, 

** Some other time, and some other place— 
Oh, not to-day—not now !”’ 


I know ’tis a demon boding ill, 
I know I have power to do if I will, 
And I put my hand to th’ plough ; 
I have fair, sweet seeds in my barn, and lo! 
When all the furrows are ready to sow, 
The voice says, ** Oh, not now !”’ 


My peace I sell at the price of woe— 

In heart and in spirit I suffer so, 
The anguish wrings my brow, 

But still I linger and cry for grace— 

‘* Some other time, and some other place— 
Oh, not to-day—not now !”’ 


I talk to my stubborn heart, and say, 
The work I must do I will do to-day ; 
I will make to the Lord a vow: 
And I will not rest and I will not sleep 
Till the vow I have vowed I rise and keep, 
And the demon cries, ‘‘ not now ! ”’ 


And so the days and the years go by, 
And so I register lie upon lie, 
And break with Heaven my vow: 
For when I would boldly take my stand, 
This terrible demon stays my hand— 
**Oh, not to-day—not now ! ”” 





J. E. D. Comstocx. 


—WNew York Ledger. 
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THE PYRAMIDS—-WHO BUILT THEM! AND WHEN? 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PYRAMIDS—WHO BUILT THEM? 
AND WHEN? 


Many and grievous, beyond question, were | 
the ills endured of mortal men before the 
invention of printing. Think of the months 
without Maca! Think of every author— 
happily there were not so many of thenm— 
having literally to blow his own trumpet. 
An epic poet obliged to hawk about his 
stately lay like a ballad-monger ; the tragic 
muse ever in search of a cart and a company ; 
even the ponderous historian waiting at the 
door of the Common Council for a chance of 
being heard on the deeds of his country ! 

It was an age of voice as our own is of 
paper. A gentleman who wished to publish 
in those days had to look well to his lungs 
and his larynx. It was not enough to possess 
a heart and brain: a big throat was the first 
requisite, and a pleasant tongue the best 
puff. The author mounted his platform—as 
a speaker takes the floor of the American 
Senate—for five or six days in succession, 
and the audience, instead of an hour of pop- 
ular science, sat deliberately down to several 
pounds of avoirdupois of ‘* copy.” 

As for ladies, there was nothing to be at- 
tempted but lyrical poetry sung to the tabor 
and pipe, like Miriam and Deborah and 
Sappho. What a noisy time it must have 
been! 

The two most remarkable of those ancient 
‘‘ readings ’’ occurred in two successive years, 
on different sides of the Mediterranean. One 
was the publication of the law by Ezra, B. c. 
444; and a very noble sight it must have 
been when the fourtcen priests ascended their 
pulpit together—not a modern preaching 
tub, but a good spacious, open-air platform 
—and began to read by turns, in the old He- 
brew language, while as many Levites, in a 
lower rank, interpreted sentence by sentence 
in the vernacular Chaldee. ‘‘So they read 
in the book the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to under- 





stand the reading ’’—(Nehemiah, viii. 8.) | 

That reading lasted a fortnight or three | 
weeks, day after day; inaugurating the cus- | 
tom which is still observed by all disciples of | 
Tue Boox as a sacred rite. Would that we | 
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that we are now concerned with. In the 
preceding year, on the other side of the many 
sounding sea, the Attic tribes held their feast 
of Panathenza. Pericles was hurling his 
last thunders at Thucydides—not the histo- 
rian, but an older man, the son of Milesias, 
and the last of the old nobles who ventured 
to oppose the magnificent demucrat. The 
future historian was there too—if Professor 
Dahlmann will allow us to believe the pleasant 
story *—and hearkening greedily to what 
was going on; but it was neither Pericles 
nor Thucydides that carricd off the palm that 
day. A young gentleman—he was thought 
so at Athens, though in his forty-fourth year, 
like our own young men of the Bar and the 
Senate—had returned from his travels, and 
offered to read his observations for the amuse- 
ment of the company. It was a bold offer to 
make to an Attic audience, for he was a Do- 
rian—a sort of Yorkshireman whom the Ce- 
cropians were fond of laughing at as barba- 
rians. The traveller, however, had learned 
to put his remarks irto good [unic, and he 
managed to read them so well that he was 
voted ten talents on the spot, or pretty near 
the respectable sum of two thousand pounds. 
Nor was this all, for these same travels were 
honored through all Greece with the names 
of the Nine Muses, and their author enjoys 
to this day the style and title of ‘+ Father of 
History.” 

The reader was Herodotus of Halicarnas- 
sus, and what he read comprised the first 
that had been heard in Europe of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. What China is in our age, 
Egypt was in that:—the strangest, least 
comprehended, queerest country imaginable, 
with everything exactly contrary to what it 
was everywhere else. ‘* Amongst them the 
women attend markets, but the men stay at 
home and weave. Other nations in weaving 
throw the wool upwards, the Egyptians 
downwards. The men carry burdens on their 


* The Gottingen Professor has certainly demol- 
ished Lucian’s story (so often repeated) of Herodo- 
tus reciting his history at the Olympic yames, while 
| Thucydides wept for joy. This recitation is com- 
| monly assigned to the year 456 B.c., when the histo- 
rian, being at most thirty-two yeais old, could 
hardly have completed his travels. But Mareelli- 
nus, the biographer of Thucydides, says nothing 
about Olympia, and Thucydides may well have been 


could always add of our Church-readers that , at Athens when the reading, recorded by Eusebius 


they give the sense, and cause us to under- 
stand the reading! 


—(Chron. Ol. 83)—took place eleven years later. 
This was the year before Herodotus removed to 
Thurium, and when he must have finished, at least, 


It is not that Sacred publication, however, | the first edition of his history, 
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heads, the women on their shoulders. In 
other countries, the priests of the gods wear | 
long hair; in Egypt they have it shaved. 
With other men it is customary in mourning | 


Egypt by. the divine king Proteus, till her 
husband, after burning Ilium for nothing, 
came and carried her peaceably home to 
Sparta. 


to have their heads shorn ; the Egyptians,on, There, too, in front of the temple of Vul- 


occasions of death, let their hair and beards 
grow. Other men live apart from beasts, 
but the Egyptians live with them. They 


knead dough with their feet, but mix clay | 


with their hands. Other men fasten the 
rings and sheets of their sails outside, but the 
Egyptians inside. The Greeks write and 
cipher from left to right, but the Egyptians 
from right to left.’’* It was the western ex- 
tremity of the old world’s civilization, as 
China isstill the eastern. The difference was, 
that while nothing ever came out of China 


but silk and tea, the Greeks believed all their 


arts and religious rites to have originated in 
Egypt. In this belief, every story which the 
priests could palm off upon the credulous 


“ outer barbarians,” was swallowed with lu-| 


dicrous avidity. Herodotus was often im- 
posed upon like the rest; much oftener, 
however, he tells the tale as it was told to 
him, with the addition of some such quiet 
remark as, ‘‘ Let every one judge for himself 
—to me, indeed, it seems improbable ; but I 
am of opinion that, on some points, one man 
knows as much as another.” This simple 
philosophy might still dispose of nine-tenths 
of what we hear about Ancient Egypt. 
Memphis was the city at which Herodotus 
stopped longest. It was the capital of 
“* Menes, the first king,’’—just as Rome was 
the city of Romulus, and London of King 
Lud. It held the temple of the fire-god 
Phthah (in whom the Greeks were told to 
recognize the original of their own Hephais- 
tus), built, of course, by Menes in the be- 
ginning of time, and enriched with numerous 
porticocs hy succeeding monarchs. It was a 
city fifteen miles in circumference, fortified 
by the famous ‘* White Wall,’’ behind which 
the Persians had but just before resisted all 
the forces of insurgent Egypt, aided by the 
Athenians themselves. There was the gilded 
hall of the bull Apis, with its magnificent 
court, surrounded by collossal ‘Pharaohs in 
place of pillars. There were the temples of 
Isis, and Osiris the Lord of Hades, and Sera- 
pis with the bull’s head, and the foreign Ve- 
nus, thought to be Helen, who, in spite of 
Homer, never was in Troy, but was kept in 
* Herod. lib. ii. 36. 


can were the statues of Sesostris and his wife, 
thirty cubits high, in presence of which the 
priests would not allow Darius the great 
king to set up his less worthy image. But 
highest, and biggest, and oldest of all, the 
THREE PYRAMIDS stood on the low Libyan 
hills at the edge of the desert, marking the 


western boundary of the city, which stretched 


away five or six miles to the river, and over 
the river by the bridge to Babylon (the Mem- 
phite ‘* Borough ’’), and rambled on to He- 
liopolis, as London rambles down to Syden- 
ham. The whole plain was crowded with 
temples, gateways, and statues of gigantic 
proportions ; and out in the streets, as if the 
mean houses were too little to hold them, in 
the face of their sun-god, millions of swart 
men and women ate and drank, and worked 
‘and played, in startling opposition to all es- 
tablished usages of Greek civilization. 
Through the midst of: them, smiling gra- 
ciously on either hand like a god, as he was, 
flowed the largest river in the world, which 
—in similar contradiction to the habits of 
every other river—persisted in rising during 
the dog-days, and diminishing in winter. Of 
‘a practice so palpably unscientific, Herodotus 
could obtain no sort of explanation. Ven- 
turing on a theory of his own—as travellers 
will when they are not likely to be found out 
—he has got preciously laughed at by our 
philosophers who know everything. Another 
thing, and that the very thing he most of all 
wanted to know, was a deeper mystery still. 
** Touching the sources of the Nile ’’—(he 
complains) ‘it was never my lot in all my 
intercourse with Egyptians, Libyans, or 
Greeks, to meet with more than one man who 
pretended to know anything.’’ So much the 
better for them, since they would only have 
made a mess of it, like all the world be- 
sides, till Maca enlightened mankind with 
her friend Captain Speke’s discovery of the 
Victoria Nyanza!* ‘That one pretender in 
Egypt, the bursar of Neith College, told 
Herodotus that the Nile had its sources in 
the two mountains, Croph: and Mophi, be- 
tween Syene and Elephantine, where it boiled 
up from a bottomless pit, casting its stream 
| * See Blackwood’s Magazine, Sept. and Oct. 1859, 
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half to the north and the other half to the 
south. This story Herodotus, with his usual 
politeness, told to the marines; but what 
would he have given for such a map as now 
lies before us, with the signature of the gal- 
lant Speke, and the date 26th Feb. 1863— 
solving the long problem of ages, and open- 
ing to every eye the ‘* Mountains of the 
Moon ”’ that Ptolemy must have dreamt of? 
There, on the very equator, 3,553 feet above 
the sea, lies the royal lake, filled by the trop- 
ical rains, from whose northern shore burst 
the “‘ Ripon Falls,” and the ** Luajeré River,”’ 
and the ‘* Murchison Frith,’ which, uniting, 
form the White, i.e. the True Nile. It was 
a joke with the wits of Greece and Rome to 
bid a troublesome inquirer Nikquerere fontes. 
Captain Speke and Grant found it no joke 
either to reach them or to get away ; but the 
laugh is forever on their side. Their perse- 
verance and sufferings have enabled them to 
add a new distinction to the Indian Service. 
Herodotus would have been delighted to in- 
troduce them at the Panathenza. In the 
absence of the Father of History, Maca, the 
Mother of Letters and of Travel, bids them 
welcome to immortality ! 

Marvelling much, and persistently ques- 
tioning, the Father of History sailed up the 
wonderful river to the cataract, and thus pro- 
foundly speculated as he went: The deposit 
was black, which showed that the river came 
from the country of the black people ; it was 
raising the level of the fields every year; 
perhaps the whole valley had been thus raised 
out of the sea, of which it was once only a 
guif; at any rate, the time must come when 
the fields would rise above the river, and, 
preventing the annual inundation, cause the 
country to relapse into sterility. Ah! good 
Herodotus, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing! you forgot that the valley must al- 
ways have had a floor for the river to lay its 
deposit upon, and that its own bed rises 
faster than the adjacent fields, and so keeps 
enlarging, not diminishing, the area of inun- 
dation.* 


* The deposit is naturally thickest on the bed of 
the river and its immediate neighborhood ; hence 
the floor of the valley is arched upward, the river 
flowing along the crown, and the country sloping 
down to the desert. Hence the more the deposit in- 
creases, the further might the water be conducted, 
if the canals by which it is led off were properly ex- 
tended. It is to the neglect of these canals, and 
their consequent filling up from the sand of the 
desert, that the diminished area of cultivation is 
owing. 
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Of all the wonders of Egypt, however, none 
could surpass the first that he encountered as 
he sailed from Naucratis, across the inun- 
dated plain, and came upon the Pyramids. 
‘© Who built them? and when? ”’ were bis in- 
stantaneous questions, and we should be par- 
ticularly obliged to any gentleman, priestly 
or secular, who would favor us with that 
information at the present moment. Great 
changes have taken place at Memphis, since 
Herodotus propsunded those two simple ques- 
tions to the white-rubed priests of Vulcan— 
learned men in their way—very, though per- 
haps unnecessarily scrupulous in the article 
of beans, and far from favoring the beard 
movement. If the truth must be told, they 
shaved every hair off their bodies, and instead 
of Spenser’s imaginative ‘‘ long locks comely 
kemd,”’ * wore cauliflower wigs, like the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; queer sights, per- 
haps, when seen above the leopard skin with 
the tail hanginggdown, which constituted 
their sacrificing garment, but indisputably 
promoting cleanliness, which is always akin 
to godliness. Yes, daintily clean were those 
‘¢ priests, all shaven and shorn ; *’ they bathed 
in cold water four times in the twenty-four 
hours ; wore nothing but the whitest of linen, 
and were scented (iet us hope not too fra- 
grantly) with the most exquisite perfumes. 

Well! they are all gone! with their grand 
processions and stately ceremonial, their 
golden chalices and incense-breathing altars, 
their veiled mysteries and their awful funer- 
als; priests and people, temples, idols, stat- 
ues, have long since disappeared. About 
eleven miles above Cairo, on the opposite or 
western bank of the Nile, near the village of 
Mitrahenny, the fields rise into high mounds, 
shaded with a few palm trees: on its face in 
a hollow, with the huge back showing over 
the standing corn, lies the colossal statue of 
Sesostris, that is to say, of Rameses the Great. 
This is all that remains of Memphis, save 
that on the low western horizon still stand 
the Pyramids, and far away across the river 
eastward, a single obelisk in a garden marks 
the site of Heliopolis. 

On the intervening plain Father Time has 
written and blotted out, and entered over 
again, the living characters of many histo- 
ries, since those old monuments began to look 
towards each other. Pharaohs and Persian 
Kings, and Ptolemies and Caesars, heathen 


* « Faerie Queene,” Book v. Cant. vii. 4. 
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and Christian, Caliphs, Viziers, Sultans, and 
Grand Seignors, have there raised their suc- 
cessive thrones. Idolatry, Philosophy, Chris- 
tianity, Islamism, secured in turn its intel- 
lectual obedience. Hardly any great charac- 
ter anywhere, but has in some shape been 
connected with Egypt. It sheltered Abra- 
ham and Jacob and Joseph and Moses and 
Jeremiah and The Saviour Himself. Alex- 
ander, Pompey, Caesar, Antony, Augustus, 
Saladin, and Napoleon, won (or lost) laurels 
there. Copts, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Saracens, Turks, Mamelukes, French, and 
English, here fought and conquered by turns, 
for (it may be) forty centuries, while the 
pyramids looked on. Every one gazed and 
wondered and asked—* Who built them? and 
when?’’ But no one answered. They have 
been measured and stripped and entered, and 
ransacked in every possible way, yet the ques- 
tion remains very much as it was, when sim- 
ple, garrulous, shrewd Herodotus opened the 
discussion at the Feast of Panathenza, B.c. 
445. 

The Pyramids—i.e., the three which mo- 
nopolize the name (for some sixty or seventy 
more of inferior size exist in Lower Egypt)* 
—stand in a diagonal line from north-east to 
south-west, with the sides of each exactly 
facing the four cardinal points. The north- 
ernmost is the largest, and usually called the 
First, though some conceive the Second, or 
middle one, to be in truth the oldest. These 
two differ little in size and construction, cov- 
ering each some twelve acres of ground, and 
_ rising toa height of four hundred feet. They 
are now the only surviving remnants of the 
famous Seven Wonders of the World, and 
are without doubt the oldest as well as the 
largest edifices extant. The Third is but 
half their size, but of superior construction.t 
All three, as Herodotus was informed, were 
executed by the kings whose names they bore, 
for their own sepulchres : the First by Cheops, 
who reigned fifty years; the Second by his 
brother Cephrenes, who reigned fifty-six years; 
and the Third by Mycerinus, son of Cheops. 


* Lepsius enumerates sixty-seven. 


; The following aro the present measurements :— 


Perpendicular 
Sase. Height. 
First. Pyramid, 746 feet square. . 450 feet. 
Second Pyramid, 6903-4 “ . 447 « 
Third Pyramid, . 3541-2 “ . OS « 


The Second Pyramid is in some points of inferior 
workmanship to the Great one. 





They were faced with slabs of stone carefully 
formed, and presenting a smooth inaccessible 


surface from top to bottom. There was an © 


inscription on the side of the First Pyramid 
from which Herodotus’s guide read to him 
that 1600 talents of silver had been expended 
in buying radishes, onions, and garlic for the 
workmen. 

No other writing is mentioned, and this 
has long since disappeared wich the casing 
stones, which the Arabs stripped off the Pyra- 
mids to use in building their city of Masrel- 
Gahireh (Misraim the Victorious), by unbe- 
lievers ignorantly called Cairo. Herodotus 
learnt that this stone was brought from the 
Arabian mountains on the other side of the 
Nile, and drawn upon a causeway, erected 
for the purpose, from the river to the edge of 
the desert. This causeway, which took ten 
years in building, and was formed of polished 
stones, sculptured with animals,* was, in his 
opinion, a work little inferior to the Pyramid 
itself. 

Cheops and Cephrenes (he was further told) 
were impious tyrants, who reduced the péople 
to misery, closing the temples and interdict- 
ing the sacrifices during the whole one hun- 
dred and six years of their united reigns. 
The former was interred in a subterranean 
chamber under the Great Pyramid, his tomb 
being surrounded by water introduced by a 
secret canal from the Nile. The memory of 
both was accursed, and their very names were 
pronounced with reluctance and abhorrence. 
This was the account of the priests. 

With the common people the tradition was, 
thot the larger Pyramids were built by the 
‘* shepherd Philition when he fed his flocks in 
the plains of Memphis.” Now thereby hangs 
a taleortwo. This ‘‘ shepherd Philition’’ is 
plainly a popular impersonation of the Phil- 
istines, from whom the country beyond the 
Isthmus acquired the name of Palestine. 
Many wonderful things have been said and 
conjectured about these shepherds, as that they 
were sons of Ham, who, being ejected from 
the plains of Shinar, successively invaded 
Egypt and Syria, whence they were again 
driven out as objects of divine justice, and 
under the names of Cyclopes, Pelasgi, Phoe- 
nicians, etc., were chased out of Greece and 
Tyre and Carthage, with every other colony 
and city of the Old World, till they plunged 
into America, where traces of their stupen- 

* Query, animal letters ?—i.e., Hieroglyphics. 
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dous architecture, and of their costume, as 
depicted on the Fgyptian: monuments, are 
still found.* 

This extraordinary movement may, in fact, 
have had its beginning in Egypt, since the 
Philistim and the Caphtorim (or Copts) are 
both enumerated among the descendants of 
Mizraim.t+ The former, however, had removed 
into the south of Palestine as early as Abra- 
ham’s time, leaving the ancestral country to 
be called Egypt, ‘* the land of the Copt.’’ 
This separation seems to have been a promi- 
nent event in primitive history,§ and the 
Egyptian monuments show that war continued 
to be waged for many a long year between the 
Copts and the Philistines. 

These Phoenicians, like the latter Arabs, 
roamed alike the sea and the desert ; they were 
at once mariners and sheep-owners, the two 
occupations most detested by the Egyptians. 
When the herbage of the wilderness failed 
them, the marauders drove their flocks into 
the fertile fields of the Delta. Similar dep- 
redations were experienced from the sons of 
Shem on the Arabian side of the desert, hence 
** every shepherd was an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.’’ || There was a tradition which 
Josephus has preserved out of Manetho, that 
on one occasion the strangers seized Memphis 
itself, and made themselves masters of all 
Egypt ; levying tribute from the native rulers, 
much as the Mongols did in later times from 
the Russian princes. These were the Hyksos, 
or ‘‘ Shepherd Kings,’’ described as cruel ene- 
mics both to the people and the gods of Egypt, 
burning the temples, slaying the priests, and 
driving those who refused their yoke into the 
Upper Valley where, a stand being made, a 
force was collected, the shepherds were at last 
expelled, and Egypt was united into a mon- 
archy under the King of Thebes. 

The date and duration of this struggle are 
wholly unknown. Manetho assigns five of 
his dynasties to it (13th-17th), but can only 
name six rulers, none of whose names are 
found on any monument. Out of this tradi- 
tion, however, Baron Bunsen has built up a 
‘‘ Middle Empire ”’ of shepherd-kings ruling 
Egypt from the year B.c. 2567 to B.c. 1625. 
This is a period equal in length to the entire 
history of England, in all which not a single 


*See Bryant’s ‘ Ancient History and Mythology.’ 
+Gen. x. 14; 1 Chron. i. 12. 

$ Amos ix. 7. 

§ Gen. xlvi. 34. 

|| Gen. xxi. 32, 34, 
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transaction is recorded ; not a monument, not 
even a grave (for the pyramids he thinks older 
still) remains! The monuments indeed rep- 
resent Amenemha, the last of the old Egyp- 
tian rulers, as being succeeded by Amosis, 
the first of the New Monarchy. This, we 
are to believe, was only a regal fiction, like 
Charles II. coming next to his father on the 
throne of England ; in reality, there was an 
interregnum—an interval as long as from 
Alfred the Great to Queén Victoria—when 
Egypt was subject toa foreign race ; after 
which she expelled the usurpers en masse, and 
—not the slightest assimilation having taken 
place between them—quietly returned to the 
former state of things! Such a. miracle in 
history is only -to be paralleled from the 
‘¢ Arabian Nights,’’ where the vizier, in fact, 
only dipped his head into a bucket and took it 
out again, but the force of imagination con- 
jured a whole life into the interval. 

To return to Herodotus, whom Baron Bun- 
sen compassionates for his credulity ;—he 
heard less about Cephrenes than Cheops, but 
he is great on Mycerinus. He was a good 
and pious king, an orthodox idolater, who re- 
opened the temples, restored the sacrifices, 
and consulted the oracles. He was snatched 
away by the gods as too good for the wicked- 
ness of the times, though notat all to hisown 
satisfaction, nor without a very decided recla- 
mation on his part. ‘There was indeed an- 
other story about the Third or Red * Pyramid, 
which Herodotus treated as a ridiculous an- 
achronism. Still people said that it was raised 
by Rhodopis, a Greek beauty, once a slave in 
the same house with Alsop the writer of 
fables, who, having gained her freedom, set-. 
tled at Naucratis, and acquired great riches, 
but no way sufficient for such a monument ; 
besides she was of the time of King Amasis, 
B.C. 566, and Herodotus calculated Cheops to 
have reigned about B.c. 800. 

Such was the information collected by the 
Father of History. Very little was added by 
the inquiries of the after Greek and Roman 
visitors. Diodorus, four and a half centuries 
later, wrote Chembes in place of Cheops, and 
Chabryis for Cephrenes, adding that neither 
was actually interred in his pyramid, for the 
populace, enraged at their tyranny, had 
threatened to tear up their corpses, to avoid 


*So called from being faced with the fine red, 
Syenite, which Herodotus calls “‘ Ethiopian granite.” 
It is the well-known material of the obelisks, stat- 
ues, etc., of Theban Art. 
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which they were secretly buried by their 
friends in some unknown place. Diodorus 
noticed an ascent cut in the side of the Second 
Pyramid. It had no inscription. The Third 
had the name of Mycerinus carved.on the 
northern face; some, however, still called it 
the sepulchre of Rhodopis, and indeed there 
was absolutely no agreement as to any of the 
founders—some assigning the Great Pyramid 
to Armeus, the Second to Amosis, the Third 
to Inaron.* ‘ 

Strabo, who was there shortly after Diodo- 
rus, also gives the Third Pyramid to Rhodopis, 
by Sappho called Doricha.t Pliny repeats 
the same story, which by his time seems to 
have become the favorite tradition; but he 
concludes that all authorities were at fault, 
and that the real authors of these idle and 
foolish exhibitions of wealth had been over- 
taken by a well-merited oblivion.t 

Later still, when the Ptolemies reigned in 
Egypt, and took every means of flattering the 
national pride, it was resolved to try the effect 
of a book in establishing the antiquities. 
Manetho, a priest of Sebennytus, undertook 
to write a history of Egypt from the days of 
Menes—ay, and of the gods before him.) 
He distributed the kings from Menes to Nec- 
tanebus, the last of the native Pharaohs, into 
Thirty Dynasties. His book was written in 
Greek, with the avowed purpose of correct- 
ing the mistakes of Herodotus, but it seems 
to have found little favor abroad or at home. 
The Greeks took no notice of it, perhaps they 
did not believe in the antediluvian ‘ pillars in 
the Syriadic land,’”’ from which he pretended 
to copy his information. Perhaps they sup- 
posed that, after two centuries of foreign 
Tule, including several changes of masters, 
with the usual accompaniments of revolution 
and civil war, the priests were not likely to 
know more of their antiquities than was 
known to their predecessors, when Egypt was 
first opened to extraneous inquiry. 

At any rate, Manetho had little success; 
and another Ptolemy employed Eratosthenes 
to write another history. Both have been 
long as dead as Cheops. All Eratosthenes’s 


* Diod. Sic.i. 63. 

t Strabo, lib, xvii.- 

} Nat. Hist., xxxvi. 16. 

§ In Herodotus’s time the Egyptian priests ridi- 
culed the notion of a god ever having lived upon 
earth ; but Manctho did not choose to be behind the 
Greeks, and gives us whole dynasties of gods reigne 
ing and having children in Egypt. 


reputation—and he was called a lesser Plato 
—could not float his Egyptian history to pos- 
terity. Josephus has preserved a few scraps 
of Manetho, cooked to the Hebrew taste ; and 
a list of his ‘‘ Dynasties ’’ was included in 
the Chronology of Julius Africanus, a bishop 
of the third century. Africanus was re- 
hashed and served up again by Eusebius. 
But alas? the two Christian prelates soon 
shared the fate of their heathen predecessors. 
They survive only in the pages of George, a 
Greek monk, who had the honor of being 
Syncellus (or cell companion) to Tarasius, 
Master of the Horse to the amiable Irene, and 
Patriarch of Constantinople at the second 
Council of Nicaea (a.p. 780.) An Armenian 
translation of Eusebius, however, lately dis- 
covered, and translated into Latin, confirms 
the substantial fidelity of Syncellus. Of 
Eratosthenes all that remains is a list of The- 
ban kings, copied by Syncellus out of Apollo- 
dorus of Athens. It begins with ‘* Menes 
the first king,’’ but knows nothing of the 
Thirty Dynasties, and has so little in common 
with Manetho that it was never thought pos- 
sible to reconcile them, till Bunsen put both 
into his alembic, with many other ingredients, 
and, by the aid of a powerful imagination, 
distilled them into his ‘‘ New Extract of 
Chronology.”’ 

These learned Thebans tell us little of the 
Pyramids, and it grieves us to read of an ec- 
clesiastic, though of the idolatrous persuasion, 
the terms in which that little is introduced 
by Syncellus, who knew his author - best. 
‘* Manetho (writes this George without the 
drag-on), high-priest of the detestable Egyp- 
tian Mysteries, as great a liar as Berosus !”’ 
Gently, good monk, gently! There may be 
reason for your indignation, and in the days 
of General Councils your word would cer- 
tainly have carried the day. But we have 
changed all that now ;. we no longer believe 
in monks ; we prefer a heathen priest to an 
inspired prophet, and can swallow any mira- 
cle, provided it be not recorded in Holy Writ. 
So beware of personalities, good Syncellus, or 
you will find to your cost that two can play 
at that game. 

Well! Manetho, as reported by Africanus, 
as reported by Eusebius, as reported by Syn- 
cellus, says, that the pyramid which Herodo- 
tus ascribed to Cheops, was built by Suphis, 
a ruler of his Fourth Dynasty, ‘‘ who was a 





despiser of the gods, and wrote a sacred 
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book.’’ Africanus adds, that he himself ob- 
tained a copy of this book when in Egypt, as 
a valuable prize. TheSecond Pyramid Man- 
etho does not mention at all. Of Mycerinus, 
whom he writes Mencheres, he had nothing 
to record, but that he was the successor of 
Suphis. The Third Pyramid he assigns to 
’ Nitocris, the last sovereign of the Sixth Dy- 
nasty ; the most beautiful of women, having 
rosy cheeks and fair hair, who succeeded to 
the throne on the murder of her husband, 
and destroyed his assassins by letting the Nile 
into the apartment where she had invited 
them to a banquet. 

Herodotus had heard of Nitocris and her 
tragical revenge. She was the only female 
in a list of three hundred sovereigns, read to 
him by the priests from a book; but they 
said nothing of her building a pyramid, noth- 
ing of ber beauty or foreign complexion ; on 
the contrary, they called her the sole native 
queen, and represented the king whom she 
avenged as her brother. 

In regard to the Third Pyramid, then, 
Manetho is distinctly at variance with the 
older priests ; as for the First, the difference 
of name is more apparent than real, since 
Cheops and Suphis may be only two ways of 
spelling the same hieroglyphical name.* 

Here ends the Egyptian information ; it 
would be to little purpose to interrogate the 
many learned travellers who have since tried 
to unravel our tangle. It has been tugged 
and twisted and bit at, in every imaginable 
way. The Pyramids are Joseph’s granaries ; 
or his sepulchre, opened at the Exodus to 
carry his mummy up to the Land of Promise ; 
or the Pharaoh’s tomb who was drowned in 
the Red Sea; or temples for the mystical 
rites of Osiris ; or water temples ; or temples 
to Venus; or observatories; or emblems of 
the sacred sphere, proving the Egyptians to 
have been acquainted with the quadrature of 
the circle. They were built by Nimrod, or 
by the Israelites, or by Queen Daluka ; or (if 
you listen to the Arabs) by Surid, a king of 
Egypt before the Flood. They were the 
tombs of Seth, of Enoehy of Adam. They 
were covered with inscriptions ‘‘ containing 
every charm and wonder of physic in the 
Mosannad character.”” The founder clothed 
them in rich brocade, and challenged all the 


* The ch in Egyptian seems to have been-both soft 
and hard, as in English, and p is always interchang- 
able with ph or f. 
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world to cover them with mats. All this 
was unknown to credulous old Herodotus, 
and shows the value of critical and scientific 
investigation. 
But now, what say the Pyramids them 
selves? First, They affirm themselves to be 
tombs, not temples. Sepulchral vaults have 
been discovered under each, but there is no . 
trace of any religious uses whatever.* The 
vaults, however, have no communications— 
and never could have had any—with the Nile, 
being all considerably above its level. Hence, 
the story of Cheops and his insulated tomb 
only proves that the priests were not ac- 
quainted with the interior of the pyramids, 
At what time they were first opened we know 
not, apparently not till after Herodotus's 
visit ; perhaps before Strabo’s, who mentions 
the entrance into the larger one covered by a 
movable stone. They were probably violated 
by the Persians, and certainly by the Arabian 
caliphs of the seventh century. Hence the 
absence of a body, or any traces of one, in the 
larger pyramids, does not amofint to a cor- 
roboration of the legend, that the founders 
were never buried there.t Though the vault 
is empty, the Great Pyramid contains what 
neither Herodotus nor Diodorus ever expected,» 
a chamber—indeed two—in the heart of the: 
superstructure ; and in one of these, called’ 
the King’s Chamber, a plain granite sarco-. 
phagus still remains. It must he noted that 
all the chambers and vaults are secured by- 
portcullises of stone, with every precaution, 
against disturbance or subsequent entry. 
Another point to be noted is, that. the: 
vaults are entered by sloping passages Open-- 
ing high in the northern face of each pyramid), 
and running at about the same angle straight. 
into the bowels of the earth. In the Great. 
Pyramid the passage is upwards of three hun- 
dred feet long, and so exactly straight, that 
the sky is visible from the lower end. Its 
angle with the horizon is 26 degs. 41 mins., 
which, according to a calculation made by Sir 
John Herschel, would have pointed four 
thousand years ago to the star ain the con- 
stellation of Draco, which was then. the north 
* Tt is the pleasure of some travellers to call the 


ruins on their eastern sides temples, but there is not 
a shadow of evidence to sustain the hypothesis. 


+ On the contrary, if Cheops was succeeded by a 
brother (or a son) who reigned fifty-six years, there 
was clearly power to protect his grave, and the pre- 
cautions taken to close the tombs-indicate an actual. 
interment. 
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star.* This fact has been called in to assist 
in determining the date of the structure ; at 
all events, when coupled with the exact em- 
placement of the sides, it proves that some 
astronomical considerations were in view, 
though the pyramids are hardly suited for 
observatories. ¢ 

The most remarkable testimony, however, 
derived from the pyramids themselves, is of 
the kind immortalized by our noble Foreign 
Secretary, a8 conspicuous for its absence.”’ 
Their vast surfaces are without any kind of 
inscription or sculpture; while every other 
Egyptian monument is profusely embellished 
with figures and hieroglyphics. The casing 
still remains on the upper part of the Second 
Pyramid, and the stones which are fallen at 
the foot of each have been examined ; search 
has been made also at Fostat and Cairo, 
where the casing stones were made use of, 
but no trace of an inscription has been heard 
of, beyond the two observed by Herodotus 
and Diodorus. ‘The inscriptions talked of by 
the Arabs are about as reliable as their hang- 
ings of silk brocade. The interior of the 
pyramids, too, with a couple of exceptions to 
be noticed directly, are as dumb as the exte- 
tior. The passages, vaults, chambers, sarco- 
phagi, all witnessing to a bold and skilful 
use of the graving-tool, are without any figures 
or characters whatsoever. So marked a con- 
trast to all other Egyptian tombs and tem- 
ples, certainly suggests a different race or 
age ; and Colonel Vyse, on this account, ac- 
cepts the tradition of a Shepherd origin. 

To this intelligent explorer are owing the 
latest and most important discoveries, consti- 
tuting the two exceptions just referred to. 
The first is in the Great Pyramid, where the 
king’s chamber was long known to havea 


* The calculation is given in the Appendix to 
Col. Howard Vyse’s comprehensive work. Some of 
the popular epitomes of Astronomy substitute the 
star y for a Draconis, fixed upon by Herschel. 

+ The objections to their being actually designed 
as observatories are, the limited view from the in- 
terior, and the unnecessary height and difficulty of 
access, if a platform be imagined on the top. Still, 
it is certain that the transit of the heavenly bodies 
across the mouth of these inclined passages might 
be noted at the bottom, just as they are reflected at 
this day in a vessel of quicksilver at the bottom of 
the well in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
The passages would act, indeed, as telescopes (before 
lenses were known) ; and the same may be said of 
the singular narrow tubes in the King’s Chamber. 
which are called ventilators. On the exterior it is 
possible that observations were made before the 
present heights were attained ; moreover, Diodorus 
mentions a way of ascent outside. 





kind of garret over it, only two or three feet 
high, which was entered by Mr. Davison in 
1765, and called by hisname. Colonel Vyse, 
in 1837, discovered four similar chambers over 
Mr. Davison’s, one above another, and clearly 
designed (like his) to take off the weight from 
the flat roof of the king’s chamber. The 
walls of these apartments, never entered, and 
never meant to be entered, since the comple- 
tion of the structure, were found abundantly 
marked with hieroglyphics. They were only 
rude, unintelligible scrawls, made, in all 
probability, at the quarries from which the 
stones were brought ; but among them ap- 
peared a royal name, which had been previ- 
ously found in the tombs adjacent to the 
pyramids, and read, Chufu. This was held 
to be the same which Herodotus wrote 
Cheops, and Manetho Suphis; but as the 
tombs are certainly posterior to the pyramids, 
—and no one can say how long,—the identi- 
fiction was incomplete till the discovery of 
the same characters in the pyramid itself. 

If the discovery had ended here, it would 
have been better for the solution; we all 
know the inconvenience of proving too much. 
These same quarry marks, however, contain 
another royal ring, enclosing three of the 
four characters read Chufu, preceded by two 


others supposed to be symbuls of Kneph, the - 


most ancient name in Egypt for the divinity. 
Now of this Nef-chufu there are more theories 


than we care torecount. The general notion 


makes him another king of the same family ; 
and as Manetho actually has a second Suphis 
succeeding the first, let it he agreed that here 
are their names. 

We proceed to the Second Pyramid. 


Wanted, a monumental identification for Ce-. 


phrenes or Chabryis. Nothing easier, says 
the Egyptologist. One of the adjacent tombs 


hides the dust of an architect whose epitaph ~ 


attaches him to ‘‘ Shafra, the great one of the 
Pyramids.”’ Shafra is the name you are in 
search of, so hand over the reward. Butstay 
a little; an advertisement of this sort often 
brings in many candidates, and it is not 
every one taken up on suspicion that proves to 
be** wanted.’’ Shafra is found about the place, 
it is true, though not actually on the prem- 
ises ; but we have yet to find that he was 
there at the time. 

The most vulnerable point in Egyptology 
is the facility with which it ‘ identifies”? a 
hieroglyphic name, found anywhere, with 
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any historical personage unprovided with a 
monument. Hieroglyphics afford a delight- 
ful latitude for these experiments: they are 
read backward or forward, upward or down- 
ward, from centre to flank, or from flank to 
centre, at the pleasure of the artist, or the in- 
terpreter. Many of the phonetic characters 
stand for more letters than one, and all the 
symbolical ones may be variously interpreted ; 
80 that it may be truly said of this study that 
the vowels go for nothing, and any consonant 
may be changed into another. It would be 
hard if, with such advantages, monumental 
evidence could not be found. In point of 
fact, a large proportion of modern ‘ identifi- 
cations ’’ consists of such mere resemblances, 
arbitrarily brought together, and as arbitra- 
rily removed when a different hypothesis re- 
quires a new arrangement. We have names 
slipped a thousand years up or down the chro- 
nological scale at pleasure; and it is quite 
common with Baron Bunsen to assign as a 
proof of identity that no other place fits #0 
well. He might as well take his readers into 
Moses’ shop and asseverate that the best fit 
was made to their own measure. 

A tomb which is certainly later than the 
Pyramid, and in a place which continued a 
necropolis for centuries, will not of itself at- 
test the identity of Shafra and Cephrenes. 
It is no more than a similarity of sound ; 
even that is not certain. Maga’s old eyes are 
hardly keen enough to discern at this dis- 
tance whether the first sign is a circle with a 
dot, denoting the sun, ora circle with two 
strokes, denoting a sieve: if the former, it is 
the sign of the God Ra, and to be read at the 
end of the name; but if the latter, it is the 
initial letter ch asin Chufu. Again the anvil, 
or diadem, which forms the second sign, is 
oftener read m than sh; so that if we were 
in quest of an identity it would not be hard 
to change Shafra into Chemef, and compare 
it with the Chembes of Diodorus. 

If Shafra be the right reading, it is a name 
of quite a different character from Chufu, its 
alleged predecessor. The strongest argument 
for the high antiquity of the Pyramids is the 
abscence of the idolatrous sculptures which 
cover the other monuments. Chufu and Nef- 
chufu are names agreeing with this peculiar- 
ity, since neither exhibits the sun, whose disc 
was invariably placed in the shield of the idol- 
atrous Pharaohs. Menes and Athothes are 
of the same class; so, too, are the most an- 





cient divinities, Amun and Nef, who, in later 
days, were written Amun-ra and Nef-ra. 
To this later period Shafra must unquestion- 
ably belong. 

Baron Bunsen insists on idolatry being es- 
eval with the language and nationality of 
Egypt, and will allow of no changes in the 
religion or monarchy through all his roman- 
tic periods. But inquirers of a lower flight 
will find in the Pyramids themselves the 
clearest evidence of at least one entire revo- 
lution. Not only are they manifestly differ- 
ent in character from all other monuments, 
but the very tradition of their origin was 
lost. ‘The idol priests knew nothing about 
them. Their founders were impious accursed 
men, who closed the temples,—Philition the 
Shepherd,—and so forth. What does this 
mean, but that they were men of another re- 
ligion, who lived before the temples were 
built? The Pyramids were like Stonehenge ; 
relicts of a former state of society, which had 
no succession among those who talked so ig- 
norantly. 

It might be possible to trace a similar indi- 
cation in the founder’s name which Eratos- 
thenes writes Saophis, and translates xouaorye, 
the hairy one, or “lord of hair.” This was 
an appellation given to the prophet Elijah,* 
and it is certainly more intelligible of a Phoe- 
nician or Arab, than of the shorn and shaven 
Egyptian. On the other hand, the shepherd 
kings do not come in till the Fifteenth Dy- 
nasty of Manetho; while Suphis is a native 
Pharaoh of the Fourth. The Pyramid, too, 
is so essentially an indigenous structure, 
that the hieroglyphic name of Memphis is 
the ‘City of Pyramids.’’ And finally, the 
discovery of hieroglyphics in the Great Pyra- 
mid proves the language (though not the re- 
ligion) of Chufu. 

On the whole, the most probable hypothe- 
sis might be that Chufu was one of the an- 
cient rulers of Memphis before the Shepherd 
invasion, when the Copts were confined to 
Upper Egypt, and Thebes, the mother of 
idols, had not extended her arms or her arts 
into the Delta. Such a ruler was the Pha- 
raoh who entertained Abraham, and who 
was sufficiently acquainted with his God to 
be the bearer of the Divine rebuke to the pa- 
triarch himself. The Sacred history men- 
tions no idolatry at this time either in Canaan 
or in Egypt. Abraham had been called out 

* 2 Kings, i. 8. ; 
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of Chaldea to escape its pollution; he rears 
his altars in Canaan undisturbed. The kings 
of the country accompany him to the sanctu- 
ary of the ‘ priest of the most High God; ”’ 
he enters Egypt as an honored guest. All 
this indicates that the sons of Ham, though 
undoubtedly stained by gross immorality, had 
not yet abandoned the primitive faith. On 
this very account it seems the promise was 
delayed, and the Canaanite continued in pos- 
session, ‘‘ For the iniquity of the Amorites 
is not yet full.’’* 

Tt was a very different state of things when 
Moses refused to be called the son of Phara- 
oh’s daughter, and Joshua, on crossing over 
Jordan, found altars, and pillars, and idols, 
on the mountains and hills, and under every 
green tree. 

If we suppose Chufu, then, to be a primi- 
tive monotheistic Pharaoh, we may be able to 
explain what has so perplexed the critics ;— 
the extraordinary statement of Manetho, that 
**he was a despiser of the gods,”’ and yet 
‘‘ the author of a sacred book.’’ Some have 
thought the translation erroneous, and that 
we‘ought to read ‘‘a speculator on the 
gods ;’’ others suppose the animal gods to be 
meant: but it is not unprecedented for a 
philosopher to despise idolatry, and yet be 
an authority among idolaters. This is ex- 
actly the character of the Hindu Brahmana 
at the present day. They assert the purity 
and spirituality of the godhead in the strong- 
est terms ; yet these writings are bound up 
in the Vedas with the earlier hymns to the 
elements, and revered as the scriptures of a 
later and utterly idolatrous system. A mono- 
theistic philosophy, losing sight of the Di- 
vine Person, passes naturally into pantheism, 
and that into material idolatry, 

If we may suppose ‘* the wisdom of the 
Egyptians” to be such a philosophy at the 
date of Ahraham’s visit, its best antidote 
would be found in the revelation just made to 
the patriarch of-the Personal God. This 
may have been the subject of those discussions 
which, according to Josephus, he held with 
the priests. The classical writers are unani- 
mous that the ancient Egyptians worshipped 
the Eternal Spirit, whom they called Kneph. 
This is the very name which we find subjoined 
with Chufu’s in the Great Pyramid ; was he, 
like Melchisedec, ‘‘ a priest of the most High 


the name of an idol ; but no idolatrous em- 
blems are found in the Pyramid,—nothing 
but the waterpot and the ram, the primative 
instruments of purification and sacrifice. If 
this reasoning may be trusted, the Great Pyra- 
mid may be placed in the age of Abraham, 
while Shafra cannot be admitted till that of 
Moses. 

Now, the best scriptural chronology places 
Abraham’s visit into Egypt about the year 
B.C. 2081, and this is very nearly the period 
assigned to Suphis by the more rational 
Egyptologists. Mr. Poole puts his reign in 
the 23d century B.c., Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
and Colonel Vyse in 2123. The latter is the 
date assumed by Sir John Herschel in his cal- 
culations of the polar star. 

To the circumscribed vision of men in 
general, it is no considerable stretch into 
antiquity to be able to look upon a structure 
which was built before Moses, perhaps before 
Abraham ; say a thousand years before the 
siege of Troy. This is nothing, however, to 
the glance of the Prussian Eagle. Baron 
Bunsen demands another thousand, and his 
friend Lepsius two. The latter will not abate 
a year of B.c. 4000, and he is such a master 
of the art that he tells us he could write a 
Court and State Directory of the time of King 
Cheops or Cephrenes. 

Now we willingly avow our admiration for 
the splendid plates of Lepsius’s ‘*Denkmiiler.’’ 
They are a treasure of Egyptology—only too 
copious, in fact, for minds that must think a 
little fur the living as well as the dead. 
There is not adoubt of their fidelity and value : 
still, there are some wide gulfs between Lep- 
sius and the Pyramids. In the first place, 
his drawings are from the adjacent graves, not 
from the Pyramids: the connection between 
them depends on the date assigned to each re- 
spectively, and this is altogether a matter of 
hypothesis. Lepsius, for example, gives us, 
from a grave of the Fourth Dynasty, an accu- 
rate representation of the god Thoth, and as 
this is the Dynasty of Cheops and Cephrenes, 
here is proof positive against a pre-idolatrous 
era. But how does he know that this grave 
is of the time of the Fourth Dynasty ? or, 
what that time was? He does not know at 
all. There is no evidence on either point ; 
it is all matter of arrangement. It suits his 
system to ascribe it to the Fourth Dynasty ; 





God?” It is true that Kneph was afterwards 
*Gen. xv. 16. 


| to other eyes, the drawing manifestly indicates 
a much later style of art. 
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All Egyptian chronology, in fact, starts from 
the year B.c. 971, when Shishak, captured 
Jerusalem. This prince is clearly identified 
with Sheshonk, whom Manetho places at the 
head of the Twenty-second Dynasty; all 
before him depends on the method by which 
you work your way backward through the 
previous reigns. Manetho’s figures have ‘to 
be corrected somehow : his totals often do 
not agree with the true summation; the 
monuments disprove the length of the reign ; 
reigns, or even whole dynasties, added to- 
gether as successive, are shown to be contem- 
poraneous ; hundreds of years are assigned to 
kings, of whose very names he was ignorant. 
Every fault, in a word which can possibly 
vitiate a chronology is to be found in Mane- 
tho’s lists; and when you compare them 
with the monuments it is like propping up 
one baseless system by another. The monu- 
ments often bear the year of the king’s reign 
in which they were erected; occasionally 
they give a succession of kings, more or less 
extensive ; but the Egyptians had no common 
era, and consequently no monument exhibits 
a real chronological date. Everything de- 
pends on the order in which you choose to 
arrange them ; and arrange them how you 
will, you can never get to a genuine date 
(without extrinsic aid), because Egypt has no 
history to support it. 

Professor Lepsius is so satisSed, however, 
with his own chronology, that he has actually 
had it inscribed on the Great Pyramid, in 
hieroglyphic characters! If Cheops left his 
monument undated, the omission has been 
supplied in a complimentary effusion bearing 
date ‘* in the year 3164 from the commence- 
ment of the Sothis period, under King Me- 
nephthes.’’ The idolatrous appellation, ‘* Son 
of the-Sun,”’ is now to be seen on his walls; 
—given however, not to Cheops, but to 
“© The Son and Rock of Prussia, Frederick 
William the Fourth,’’ in honor of whose birth- 
day this reprehensible piece of conceit was 
perpetrated. People really ought to recol- 
lect that fictions carved in stone, whether by 
heathen priests or rationalistic scholars, are 
not a bit more authentic than the legends of 
the cloister and the traditions of the church. 

In reality, the Prussian system, instead of 
increasing the antiquity of the Pyramids, in- 
sists on the strongest possible ground for sus- 
pecting it, when it connects the oldest of them 
with idolatry. Lepsius, it seems, has discov- 
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ered a grave, which he assigns to ‘ Prince 
Merhet, priest, and probably son of Chufu, the 
high court architect of Memphis, and perhaps 
employed on the pyramid itself.”” If this ex- 
tract from the Egyptian ‘“‘ Court Guide” 
might be depended upon, it would change 
the state of the question in a trice. Instead 
of a pre-idolatrous ruler, or even a Shepherd 
king, Chufu drops at once into a deified Pha- 
raoh, with a priesthood to his honor like 
those of the New monarchy. Then what be- 
comes of the Cheops of accursed memory? 
Why all the uncertainty among the priests 
concerning the true founder? Why are 
there no hieroglyphics? Are the quarry 
marks really meant for the founder’s name? 
{n short the gulf is s0 wide and deep between 
the impious Cheops of history, and Chufu 
honored with an apotheosis and a family 
hierarchy, that every vestige of identity dis- 
appears at the bottom, and the Pyramid is left 
absolutely without a who or a when. 

It is true that Chufu’s name is often found 
in the tombs in connection with a title ren- 
dered ‘‘ royal priests ; ’’ but those tombs are 
copiously inscribed with the ordinary idola- 
trous hieroglyphics. The presumption, there- 
fore, is strong against their being contempo- 
raneous with the Pyramids. Again it is not 
certain whether these inscriptions speak of a 
priesthood in honor of Chufa, or of his being 
himselfa priest ; and, to conclude, we are not 
sure they refer to king Chufu at all. It may 
be the name of a private individual, called af- 
ter the old Pharaoh (of which there are nu- 
merous examples) ; and in favor of this hy- 
pothesis it is observable that none of the 
usual royal titles are subjoined. 

It is time to pass to the other hieroglyphic 
inscription discovered by Colonel Vyse. It 
was found in the Third Pyramid, which, 
like the Second, contains no chamber above 
ground, but covers ¢wo subterranean vaults, 
suggesting the idea of a double interment. 
In the lower vault was found a sarcophagus, 
finely panelled in stone, but still without in- 
scription. Part of the coffin once enclosed in 
it, and of the human remains which it had 
contained, is now in the British Museum ; 
and on the coffin lid is a full hieroglyphic 
inscription, in two perpendicular columns, 
addressed to the deceased as ‘* King Men- 
cheres,”’ and invoking his rest in the usual 
lariguage of the Osirian superstition. This 
discovery seemed to set two questions at rest : 
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1. The Pyramid belonged to Mycerinus, 
as stated by Herodotus; and, 2. Whatever 
Cheops might be, Mycerinus was clearly an 
Egyptian idolater. His name is compounded 
of the god Ra, and was translated by Eratos- 
thenes ‘ gifted of the Sun ; ’’ moreover, he is 
mentioned in the Papyri, buried with many 
mummies, as a holy and even divine personage. 
All this is quite in keeping with the charac- 
ter given ofthim to Herodotus, but it places 
a wide interval between him and Cheops. 
Mycerinus the holy can hardly be of the same 
age and lineage with the infidel tyrant. To 
represent him as his son involves us again in 
all the difficulties of ** prince Merhet.’’ Then 
there is Manetho ascribing the Pyramid to 
Nitovris in a later dynasty, but contradicted 
by the production of the actual mummy of 
Mencheres ! 

The last discrepancy is removed by the idea 
of a double sepulchre : supposing Mencheres 
to have been first interred under a smaller 
Pyramid, which Nitocris enlarged, construct- 
ing a second vault for herself. In that case, 
the sarcophagus and the inscription would 
probably be the work of the later period, 
being consecrated by the queen to the mem- 
ory of the king whose sepulchre she desired 
to partake. But how should Manetho have 
nothing to record of a monarch so renowned 
in the time of Nitocris? How commemorate 
her work, and not know of his whose name 
was visible on the Pyramid itself? No one 
else mentions Nitocris in connection with 
this structure. The female founder named 
in other traditions was Rhodopis the Greek 
slave, a widely different person from the old 
Memphite queen. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, Rhodopis means ‘* rosy-faced,’’—the 
very attraction for which Manetho’s Nitocris 
was famed, and which, with her fair hair, in- 
contestably denote a foreigner. Still more 
curiously, we find a story told of Rhodopis, 
that, while bathing at Naucratis, an eagle 
carried off her shoe and let it fall in the king’s 
lap, who was so charmed with its elegance, 
that he sought out the owner and made her 
his wife. Now this king was Psammaticus 
II. ; and to finish the story—on his daugh- 
ter’s sarcophagus, which is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, her mother’s name is written 
Nitocris! May we conclude that the fortu- 
nate Cinderella assumed the old regal name 
of Nitocris, and that Manetho, to cover the 


her and her pyramid back to the ancient era ? 
The process was certainly ‘* unhistoric,”’ but 
if George Syncellus may be trusted, Manetho 
was exactly the man to do it. 

Moreover, we learn from Mr. Birch, that, 
under the Psammatici ‘‘ there arose an affecta- 
tion for the archaic names, titles, customs, 
and, to a certain extent, an imitation of the 
works of art of the era of the Pyramids ; ’’ * 
and Lepsius has discovered that Cinderella’s 
husband actually assumed, as his own desig- 
nation, the name of Mencheres! Here, then, 
are both the names traditionally connected 
with the Third Pyramid traced, upon monu- 
mental evidence, to a pair of lovers who 
reigned at Sais about a hundred and fifty 
years before Herodotus visited Egypt! The 
bones for which Baron Bunsen invokes the 
veneration of all orthodox believers as the 
veritable relics of St. Mencheres, king and 
confessor in the age of Noah, are perhaps 
those of one of the latest Pharaohs, contem- 
porary with the last king of the house of 
David. 

It may be objected that, at so short an in- 
terval of time, Herodotus must have been 
able to obtain the authentic account of the 
foundation ; but this objection implies that 
the priests were willing and able to im- 
part the information, neither of which can 
be confidently affirmed of their reverences. 
They were certainly not free from ‘ the af- 
fectation of archaic names,’’ and, notwith- 
standing the way in which our Egyptologist 
talks of their ‘‘ temple registers,’’ it is clear 
they never had anything of the kind. Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, Manetho, and Eratosthenes, 
all drew their information from the priests ; 
if registers had existed, their accounts must 
have substantially agreed. Their irreconcil- 
able differences demonstrate that there was 
nothing but tradition to go by, and that the 
traditions were widely various. 

It was only in the time of the first Psam- 
maticus that Egypt came into contact with 
the outer world. In that prince a native dy- 
nasty was restored after the overthrow of the 
Theban monarchy and the retirement of the 
Ethiopians. He terminated the period of di- 
vided rule, called the Dodecarchy, by raising 
the house of Sais to the throne ; and, to sus- 
tain the new power, he opened his ports to 
the Greeks, and flooded Egypt with the long- 
excluded knowledge of the West. The sta- 
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tionary oriental intellect was suddenly as- 
sailed by its inquisitive visitors; it answered 
with as little loss of dignity as might be ; but 
the answers were those of vergers and guide- 
books, not of learned registrars and histori- 
ans. Under such circumstances, Herodotus 
might well be a hundred years out in the age 
of the Pyramid.* 

But now, if the Third Pyramid should turn 
out to be more truly dated by the tradition 
which Herodotus was persuaded to ‘reject, 
than by that which he followed, what about 
the other two? They had also their counter 
traditions. Armeus and Amosis were rival 
names with Cheops and Cephrenes, and both 
were illustrious in Egyptian annals. The 
first may be the Armais, by Greeks called 
Danaus, who carried his fifty daughters to 
Argos, and obtained the kingdom ; or it may 
be Ramses (for the vowels are movable), 
whose colossal statue was entitled Sesostris ; 
or some other of the nine or ten kings of that 
name found on the monuments. Amosis isa 
still more likely hero. There were two of 
them ; one the head of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty, the first of the New monarchy, and in 
all, probability the founder of the temple of 
Vulcan attributed to Menes. This was the 
dynasty that enslaved the Israelites ; and the 
erection of the pyramids has been thought to 
form part of their labors. 1t must be added 
that Pliny mentions a tradition that the 
Great Sphinx was his tomb; and Lepsius, 
from examining the position of the two struc- 
tures, comes to the opinion that the Sphinx 
was part of the same design with the Second 
Pyramid ; one of a pair intended to flank its 
approach. 

The later Amosis was son-in-law to Psam- 
maticus and Nitocris, whose names appear on 
his wife’s coffin in the British Museum. He 
belonged, therefore, to the age of ‘ archaic 
affectation ;’’ perhaps the great Theban con- 
queror’s name was assumed by him in com- 
pliance with the mode. He was the wealth- 
iest and most prosperous of all the later 
Pharaohs ; and, after the Persian invasion, 
the Egyptians were never weary of recount- 
ing the glories of his reign. In favor of this 
founder, it may be added that some compe- 
tent observers are strongly impressed with 
the opinion that the three Pyramids and the 


* Herodotus assigns fifty years to Cheops, fifty- 
six years to Cephrenes, and six to Mycerinus, bring- 
ing the deat: of the latter down to B.C. 688, 
Psammaticus died about 3.c. 590. 





Sphinx are parts of one design, and executed 
in the same age. If this could he estab- 
lished, it would be impossible to assign any 
other period than that of the Saitic renais- 
sance between the Dodecarchy and the Per- 
sian invasion. We do not affirm that this is 
their true date ; but, just to show the un- 
fathomable depths we are. pretending to 
sound, it may be borne in mind that, should 
the Pyramids be only of the age of Psammat- 
icus, they are still by far the oldest structures 
inthe world. The date which Lepsius claims 
is just three thousand four hundred years ear- 
ler ; longer than the interval from the Flood 
to the present day, according to the longest 
computation ! 

And now, gentle reader, do you feel at all 
clear who built the Pyramids? and when? If 
not, you may spare yourself the trouble of 
learning hieroglyphics, or, what we hav€ 
found a much harder matter, wading through 
the four volumes of Bunsen’s ‘‘ Aigypstens 
Stelle.” Every scrap of evidence has been 
carefully collected in this article; 2 it comes 
to nothing, you can make nothing more of it 
by hunting it through a maze of hypothesis 
and romance. Of thenumeroussmaller Pyr- 
amids, still less is known than of the famous 
three ; yet round the apices of these hoary 
structures Baron Bunsen persuades himself 
that he has woven, so firmly as never to be 
removed, a history to this effect : 

Man was created in the year B.c. 19,752, 
when everything north of the Alps was an 
open sea, the Ural mountains standing up as 
an island, and Britania not having yet arisen 
from out the azure main. After five thou- 
sand years, the ‘earliest polarization of re- 
ligious consciousness issued in that formation 
of pure agglutinative speech, which was the 
eastern polarization of Sinism ’’—a piece of 
information doubtless very intelligible and 
comforting to the Vicar of Broadchalke, who 
is learned in Welsh as well as German, though 
a trifle hazy to our less ‘agglutinative’” 
English intellect. 

Man was ‘ froze out ”’ of his paradise by a 
convulsion of nature, in the eleven thousandth 
yearof his existence, and sent wandering, 
like the market gardeners about London in a 
severe winter. This was the flood, not ex- 
tending to Egypt, which had been peopled a 
thousand years before, direct from Eden, yet, 
nevertheless, with Osirian idolators. From. 
9086 B.c. to 7231, a dynasty of sacerdotal. 
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kings reigned over the Egyptians, followed 
by elective, and then by hereditary princes, 
down to 3643, when Menes (whom Manetho, 
and all other authorities, declare to be the 
first human king after the gods and demigods) 
became sole monarch. To the fourth dynasty 
from him (B.c. 3229) belonged Cheops and 
Cephrenes, with the two larger Pyramids ; 
and to the end of the sixth (B.c. 2967) Nito- 
cris and the third. Jacob came into Egypt 
two hundred years later, but his descendants 
were not reduced into bondage till 1625 B.c. 
and the Exodus took place in 1320, after a 
sojourn of 1434 years in the land of Ham! 
There now! Let us draw breath; all this 
out of the undated, speechless Pyramids! 
not only who built them, and when, but the 
when and where of mankind for sixteen thou- 
sand ycars before either of them was thought 
of! Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head was 
nothing to this. 

Such is the stuff which an English clergy- 
man has been flaunting in the face of a de- 
cent Christian public as more authentic than 
Holy Writ; though, as soon as his glove is 
taken up, and he is brought into court, he 
screams out that he is persecuted for another 
man’s writings. No! if Dr. Williams did not 
mean to concur with Baron Bunsen, he should 
not have pervaded his theories with such un- 
qualified laudation, and taunts of orthodox 
writers. The Holy Scriptures are far too 
serious a matter to be trifled with by a cleri- 
cal reviewer. Moreover, it is still open to 
him to abjure Bunsen, and believe his Bible. 
Not a hair of his head, not a tithe-pig of his 
benefice will be touched, if he declare in 
proper form that the romance he has pub- 
lished is not his own opinion and teaching. 
It may be hard for a soul so enlightened to 
submit to Moses and Dr. Lushington, but 
there is also Sir Cornewall Lewis, who, after 
a really critical and scholarlike examination, 
declares there is no evidence for any building 
in Egypt—no, not the Pyramids—anterior to 
Solomon's Temple, 3.c. 1012.* 

Evidence assuredly there is none. The 
case is simply this: we may conjecture the 
oldest Pyramid to be of the age of Abraham, 
say 2100 B.c.; any earlier date is worthy 
only of the ** Arabian Nights.”” The strong- 
est grounds, moreover, of this conjecture, are 
cut away by the Egyptologists, when they 
reject the astronomical indications, and deny 


* “ Astronomy of the Ancients.” 
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a pre-idolatrous origin. If the abscence of 
sculpture can be reconciled with a contempo- 
raneous idolatry, and Chufu is to be con- 
nected with the tombs of Ghizeh and Beni- 
hassan, the argument becomes very strong for 
a much later date. There is no trace of any 
idolatrous building in Lower Egypt before 
the Theban Amosis, who, according to an in- 
scription yet remaining in the quarry, built 
the temple of Phthah at Memphis, in the 
twenty-second year of his reign. The Egypt- 
ologists choose to consider this a rebuilding 
after the Shepherd desolation : but the Shep- 
herds are a myth, unknown to the monu- 
ments as to the Bible and to Herodotus. 
Then, too, the argument for unity of design 
comes seriously into play; only, instead of 
carrying the Sphinx back to Cheops, it will 
bring Cheops down to the Sphinx. The mon- 
ster is unquestionably of Theban origin, and 
was probably constructed in the early part of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty as a monument to 
the newmonarchy. In that case, the Second 
Pyramid may be the oldest (as Bunsen 
thinks), and Amosis may be Shafra or Cha- 
ryis, its founder. Chufu and Mencheres may 
be successors or colleagues, and Nitocris may 
he the regent sister of Thothmes III., whom 
Wilkinson calls Amun-neitgori, and Lepsius, 
Numt Amen. For ourselves, we incline to 
the queen of Psammaticus as at least the 
second founder of the Third (or rosyfaced) 
Pyramid: and if one was rebuilt in this age 
of archaic restoration, why not the others 
also? Taking this, the latest date, the Pyr- 
amids will still be the oldest monuments in 
existence, and the last of the Seven Wonders 
of the world. Surely we may be content 
with so marvellous an antiquity, without fol- 
lowing the Prussian enthusiasts in their at- 
tempt to out-Manetho Manetho. As a ques- 
tion of critical evidence, there is absolutely 
nothing in their speculations to determine, 
one way or the other, the problems that were 
insoluble to Herodotus. One or two inter- 
esting coincidences between the names in 
Egyptian legend and the interpretation from 
the monuments (genuine or fictitious) is the 
utmost yet attained to. To set up these 
scraps and guesses against the authority of 
such a history as the Book of Genesis, is, 
from a purely literary point of view, simply 
ridiculous. To place them against the au- 


thenticity and inspiration of the Mosaic writ- 
ings, attested in the New Testament even 
more strongly than in the Old, is an offence 
to our common Christianity. 
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PART IV.—CHAPTER XI. 

Miss Dora WeNTWorTH rose very unre- 
freshed next morning from her disturbed 
slumbers. It was hard to sit at breakfast 
with Leonora, and not betray to her the new 
anxiety; and the troubled sister ran into a 
countless number of digressions, which would 
have inevitably betrayed her, had not Miss 
Leonora been at the moment otherwise occu- 
pied. She had her little budget of letters as 
usual, and some of them were more than 
ordinarily interesting. She, too, had a favor- 
ite district, which was in London, and where 
also a great work was going on; and her 
missionary, and her Scripture-readers, and 
her colporteur were all in a wonderful state 
of excitement about a new gin-palace which 
was being fitted out and decorated in the 
highest style of art on the borders of their 
especial domain. They were moving heaven 
and earth to prevent this temple of Satan 
from being licensed ; and some of them were 
so very certain of the divine acquiesence in 
their measures, that they announced the 
success of their exertions to be a test of the 
faithfulness of God; which Miss Leonora 
read out to her sisters as an instance of very 
touching and beautiful faith. Miss Went- 
worth, perhaps, was not so clear on that 
subject. During the course of her silent life, 
she had prayed for various things which it 
had not been God’s pleasure to grant; and 
just now she, too, was very anxious about 
Frank, who seemed to be in a bad way ; 80 
she rather shook her head gently, though 
she did not contravene the statement, and 
concluded with sadness that the government 
of the earth might still go on as usual, and 
God’s goodness remain as certain as ever, 
even though the public-house wag licensed, 
or Frank did fall away. This was the teach- 
ing of experience ; but Aunt Cecilia did not 
utter it, for that was not her way. As for 
Miss Dora, she agreed in ali the colporteur’s 
sentiments, and thought them beautiful, as 
Leonora said, and was not much disturbed 
by any opinion of her own, expressed or un- 
expressed, but interspersed her breakfast with 
little sighing ejaculations on the temptations 
of the world, and how little one knew what 
was passing around one, and “ let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,’’ 
which could not have failed to attract Miss 
Leonora’s attention, and draw forth the 
whole story of her sister’s suspicions, had 
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not that quick-witted iron-gray woman been, 
as we have already mentioned, too deeply 
engaged. Perhaps her nephew’s imaginary 
backsliding might have excited even Miss 
Leonora to an interest deeper than that 
which was awakened by the new gin-palace ; 
but as it happened, it was the humbler intel- 
ligence which occupied itself: with this 
supposed domestic calamity. Miss Dora’s 
breakfast was affected by it in a way which 
did not appear in the morning meal of her 
sister ; for somehow the most fervent love of 
souls seldom takes away the appetite, as the 
love of some unlucky individual occasionally 
does. 

When breakfast was over, Miss Dora made 
a very elaborate excuse for going out by her- 
self. She wanted to match some wool for a 
blanket she was making, ‘For Louisa’s 
baby,”’ the devoted aunt said, with a little 
tremor. ‘Poor Louisa! if Gerald were to 
go any further, you know, it would be so sad 
for her ; and one would like to help to keep 
up her heart, poor dear, as*much as one 
could.” 

‘* By means of a blanket for the bassinet 
in scarlet and white,’’ said Miss Leonora; 
‘but it’s quite the kind of comfort for 
Louisa. I wonder if she ever had the small- 
est inkling what kind of a husband she has 
got. Idon’t think Frank is far wrong about 
Gerald, though I don’t pin my faith to my 
nephew’s judgment. I dare say he’ll go 
mad or do worse with all those crotchets of 
his — but what he married Louisa for has 
always been a mystery to me.”’ 

‘* T suppose because he was very fond of 
her,”’ suggested Miss Dora, with humility. 

‘ But why was he fond of her? a goose! ” 
said the strong-minded sister, and so went 
about her letter-writing without further com- 
ment, leaving Aunt Dora to pursue her in- 
dependent career. It was with a feeling of 
relief, and yet of guilt, that this timid in- 
quirer set forth on her mission, exchanging a 
sympathetic significant look with Miss W ent- 
worth before she went out. If she should 
meet Frank at the door, looking dignified and 
virtuous, what could she possibly say to him 2 
and yet, perhaps, he had only been impru- 
dent, and did not mean anything. Miss Dora. 
looked round her on both sides, up and down. 
Grange Lane, as she went out into the lovely 
summer morning. Neither Frank nor any 
other soul, except some nurse-maids, was to. 
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be seen along the whole line of sunny road. 
She was relieved, yet she was disappointed at 
the same time, and went slowly up towards 
Elsworthy’s shop, saying to herself that she 
was sure Frank could not mean anything. 
It must have been that forward little thing 
herself who had come up to him when he was 
out for his walk, or it must have been some 
accident. But thenshe remembered that she 
had heard the curate call Rosa pretty ; and 
Miss Dora wondered within herself what it 
mattered whether she was pretty or not, and 
what he had to do with it, and shook her 
head over the strange way men had of finding 
out such things. For her own part, she was 
sure she never looked whether the girl was 
pretty or not; and the anxious aunt had just 
come round again, by a very circuitous and 
perplexing course, to her original sentiment, 
and strengthened herself in the thought that 
her dear Frank could not mean anything, 
when she reached Elsworthy’s door. 

That worthy trader was himself behind the 

‘counter, managing matters with his usual ex- 
actness. Berlin wool was one of the articles 
Mr. Elsworthy dealt in, besides newspapers 
and books when they were ordered. Miss 
Dora, who wore no crinoline, stumbled over 
her dress in her agitation as she went in, and 
‘saw, at the first glance, little Rosa, looking 
very blooming and pretty, tying up a parcel 
at the other end of the shop. The poor lady 
-did not know how to enter upon so difficulta 
question. She offerred her wool humbly to 
be matched, and listened to Mr. Elsworthy’s 
sentiments upon the subject. He told her 
how he always had his wools from the best 
houses in London, and could match anything 
as was ever made in that line, and was proud 
to say as he always gave satisfaction. Miss 
Dora gould not see any opening for the in- 
quiries which she hoped to make ; for how 
was it possible to inumate the possibility of 
disapproval to an establishment so perfect in 
all its arrangements? The probabilities are, 
that she would have gone away without say- 
ing anything, had not Mr. Elsworthy himself 
given her a chance. 

‘‘ Miss Wodehouse has been my great 
help,’’ said the shopkeeper; ‘she is the 
nicest lady, is Miss Wodehouse, in all Car- 
lingford. I do respect them people ; they’ve 
had their troubles, like most families, but 
there ain’t many as can lay their finger on 
the skeleton as is in their cupboard: they’ve 
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kept things close, and there ain’t a many as 
knows ; but Miss Wodehouse has spoke up 
for me, ma’am, right and left, and most per- 
sons as count for anything in Carlingford gets 
their fancy articles out 0’ my shop. Mr. 
Wentworth, ma’am, our respected clergy- 
man, gets all his papers of me—and partick- 
ler he is to a degree—and likes to have ’em 
first thing afore they’re opened out 0’ the 
parcel. It’s the way with gentlemen when 
they're young. Most people ain’t so par- 
tickler later in life—not as I could tell the 
reason why, unless it may be that folks gets 
used to most things, and stop looking for any- 
thing new. But there ain’t a many young 
gentlemen like our clergyman, though I say 
it as shouldn’t,’”’ continued Mr. Elsworthy, 
with a little effusion, as he succeeded in find- 
ing an exact match for the scarlei wool. 

** And why shouldn’t you say it, Mr. Els- 
worthy?’ said Miss Dora, a little tartly ; 
** you are not any way particularly connected 
with my nephew.” Here she gave an angry 
glance at Rosa, who had drawn near to listen, 
having always in her vain little heart a cer- 
tain palpitation at Mr. Wentworth’s name. 

** T ask your pardon, ma’am ; 1’m clerk at 
St. Roque’s. It ain’t often as we have the 
pleasure of seeing you there—more’s the 
pity,”’ said the church official, ‘* though I 
may say there ain’t a church as perfect, or 
where the duty is performed more beautiful, 
in all the county; and there never was a 
clergyman as had the people’s good at heart 
like Mr. Wentworth—not in my time. It 
ain’t no matter whether you’re rich or poor, 
young or old, if there’s a service as can be 
done to ever a one in his way, our clergyman 
is the man to doit. Why, no further gone 
than last night, ma’am, if you’ll believe me, 
that little girl there ' 

“Yes,” said Miss Dora, eagerly, looking 
with what was intended to be a very stern 
and forbidding aspect in the little girl’s face. 

‘* She wasa-coming up Grange Lane in the 
dark,”’ said Mr. Elsworthy—* not as there 
was any need, keeping two bsys, as I do, but 
she likes a ran out of an evening—when Mr. 
Wentworth see her, and come up to her. It 
ain’t what many men would have done,” said 
the admiring but unlucky adherent of the 
suspected curate: ‘* he come up, seeing a8 
she was by herself, and walked by her, and 
gave her a deal of good advice, and brought 
her home. Her aunt and me was struck all 
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of a heap to see the clergyman a-standing at 
our door. ‘I’ve brought Rosa home,’ he 
said, making believe a bit sharp. ‘ Don’t 
send her out no more s0 late at night, and 
was off like a shot, not waiting for no thanks. 
[t’s my opinion as there ain’t many such gen- 
tlemen. I can’t call to mind as I ever met 
with his fellow before.”’ 

‘* Buta young creature like that ought not 
to have been out so late,’’ said Miss Dora, 
trying- to harden herself into severity. ‘I 
wonder very much that you like to walk up 
Grange Lane in the dark. I should think it 
very unpleasant, for my part ; and I am sure 
I would not allow it, Mr. Elsworthy,’’ she 
said firmly, ‘‘ if sucha girl belonged to me.” 

‘« But please, I wasn’t walking up Grange 
Lane,’’ said Rosa, with some haste. ‘I was 
at Mrs. Hadwin’s, where Mr. Wentworth 
lives. Iam sureI did not want to trouble 
him,”’ said the little beauty, recovering her 
natural spirit as she went on, ‘‘ but he in- 
sisted on walking with me; it was all his 
own doing. {fam sure I didn’t want him ;” 
and here Rosa broke off abruptly, with a con- 
sciousness in her heart that she was being 
lectured. She rushed to her defensive wea- 
pons by natural instinct, and grew crimson 
over all her pretty little face, and”-flashed 
lightning out of her eyes, which at the same 
time were not disinclined to tears. All this 
Miss Dora made note of with a sinking 
heart. 

‘*Do you mean to say that you went to 
Mrs. Hadwin’s to see Mr. Wentworth?” 
asked that unlucky inquisitor, with a world 
of horror in her face. 

‘‘T went with the papers,’’ said Rosa, 
‘sand I—I met him in the garden. I am 
sure it wasn’t my fault,’’ said the girl, burst- 
ing into petulant tears. ‘‘ Nobody has any 
occasion to scoldme. It was Mr. Wentworth 
as would come;’’ and Rosa sobbed, and 
lighted up gleams of defiance behind her 
tears. Miss Dora sat looking at her with a 
very troubled, pale face. She thought all 
her fears were true, and matters worse than 
she imagined ; and being quite unused to pri- 
vate inquigitions, of course she took all pos- 
sible steps to create the scandal for which she 
had come to look. 

‘* Did you ever meet him in the garden be- 
fore? ’’ asked Miss Dora, painfully, in a low 
voice. During this conversation Mr. Elswor- 
thy had been looking on, perplexed, not per- 
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ceiving the drift of the examination. He 
roused himself up to answer now, a little 
alarmed, to tell the truth, by the new lights 
thrown on the subject, and vexed to see how 
unconsciously far both the women had gone. 

‘¢ Tt ain’t easy to go into a house in Grange 
Lane without meeting of some one in the 
garden,’’ said Mr. Elsworthy; ‘not as I 
mean to say it was the right thing for Rosa 
to be going them errands after dark. My 
orders is against that, as she knows; and 
what’s the good of keeping two boys if things 
isn’t to be done at the right time? Mr. 
Wentworth himself was a-reproving of me 
for sending out Rosa, as it might be the last 
time he was here; for she’s one of them as 
sits in the chancel and helps in the singing, 
and he feels an interest in her, natural,”’ 
said the apologetic clerk. Miss Dora gave 
him a troubled look, but took no further no- 
tice of his speech. She thought with an in- 
stinctive contempt for the masculine specta- 
tor, that it was impossible he could know 
anything about it, and pursued her own 
wiser way. ” 

‘‘ Tt is very wrong of you—a girl in your 
position,’’ said Miss Dora, as severely as she 
could in her soft old voice, ‘‘ to be seen walk- 
ing about with a gentleman, even when he 
is your clergyman, and, of course, has noth- 
ing else in his head. Young men don’t think 
anything of it,’”’ said the rash but timid 
preacher ; ‘‘ of course it was only to take 
care of you, and keep you out of harm’s way. 
‘But then you ought to think what a trouble 
it was to Mr. Wentworth, taking him away 
from his studies—and it is not nice for a 
young girl like you.’’ Miss Dora paused to 
take breath, not feeling quite sure in her own 
mind whether this was the right thing to say. 
Perhaps it would have been better to have 
disbelieved the fact altogether, and declared 
it impossible. She was much troubled about 
it, as she stood looking into the flushed, tear- 
ful face, with all that light of defiance behind 
the tears and felt instinctively that little 
Rosa, still only a pretty, obstinate, vain, un- 
educated little girl, was more than a match 
for herself, with all her dearly-won experi- 
ences. The little thing was bristling with a 
hundred natural weapons and defences, 
against which Miss Dora’s weak assault hed 
no chance. 

‘“sTf it was a trouble, he need not have 
come,’’ said Rosa, more and more convineed 
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that Mr. Wentworth must certainly have | said Miss Dora, “ you will take care of that 


meant sumething. ‘1 am sure I did not! poor little thing: she will be getting ridic- 
want him. He insisted on coming, though I 


begged him not. I don’t know why I should 
be spoke to like this,’’ cried the little co- 
quette, with tears, ‘* for I never was one as 
looked ata gentleman ; it’s them,’’ with a 
sob, ‘‘ as comes after me.’’ 

Rosa,” said Mr. Elsworthy, much 
alarmed, ‘‘ your aunt is sure to be looking 
out for you, and I don’t want you here, not 
now ; nor I don’t want you again for errands, 
and don’t you forget. If it hadn’t have been 
that Mr. Wentworth thought you a silly 
little thing, and hada kind feeling for my 
missis and me, you don’t think he’d have 
took that charge of you?—and I wont have 
my clergyman as has always been good to 
me and mine, made a talk of. You'll excuse 
me, ma’am,”’ he said, in an under tone, as 
Rosa reluctantly went away—not to her aunt, 
however, but again to her parcel at the other 
end of the shop—‘‘ she aint used to being 
talked to. She’s buta child, and don’t know 
no better: and after all,” said Rosa’s uncle, 
witha little pride, ‘‘ she is a tender-hearted lit- 
tle thing—she don’t know no better, ma’am ; 
she’s led away by a kind word—for nobody 
can say but she’s wonderful pretty, as is very 
plain to see.” 

«Is she?”’ said Miss Dora, following the 
little culprit to the back counter with disen- 
chanted eyes. ‘‘ Then you had better take 
all the better care of her, Mr. Elsworthy,”’ 
she said, with again a little asperity. The 
fact was, that Miss Dora had behaved very 
injudiciously, and was partly aware of it ; 
and then this prettiness of little Rosa’s, even 
though it shone at the present moment before 
her, was not so plain to her old-maidenly 
eyes. She did not make out why everybody 
was so sure of it, nor what it mattered ; and 
very probably, if she could have had her own 
way, would have liked to give the little in- 
significant thing a good shake, and asked her 
how she dared to attract the eye of the Per- 
petnal Curate. As she could not do this, 
however, Miss Dora gathered up her wool, 
and refused to permit Mr. Elsworthy tosend 
it home for her. ‘‘ I can carry it quite well 
myself,”’ said the indignant little woman. 
‘‘T am sure you must have a great deal too 
much for your boys to do, or you would not 


‘ulous notions into her head;’’ and Aunt 
| Dora went out of the shop with great solem- 
| nity, quite unaware that she had done more 
to put ridiculous notions imto Rosa’s head 
than could have got there by means of a 
dozen darkling walks by the side of the ma- 
| jestic curate,gvho never paid her any compli- 
ments. Miss Dora went away more than 
ever convinced in her mind that Frank had 
forgotten himself and his position, and every- 
thing that was fit and seemly. She jumped 
to a hundred horrible conclusions as she went 
sadly across Grange Lane with her scarlet 
wool in her hand. What Leonora would say 
to such an irremediable folly? and how the 
squire would receive his son after such a 
méssalliance? ‘* He might change his views,”’ 
said Miss Dora to herself, ‘* but he could not 
change his wife ;’’ and it was poor comfort 
to call Rosa a designing little wretch, and to 
reflect that Frank at first could not have 
meant anything. The poor lady had a bad 
headache, and was in a terribly depressed 
condition all day. When she saw from the 
window of her summer-house the pretty figure 
of Lucy Wodehouse in her gray cloak pass 
by, she sank into tears and melancholy reflec- 
tions. But then Lucy Wodehouse’s views 
were highly objectionable, and she bethought 
herself of Julia Trench, who had long ago 
been selected by the sisters as the clergyman’s 
wife of Skelmersdale. Miss Dora shook her 
head over the blanket she was knitting for 
Louisa’s baby, thinking of clergymen’s wives 
in general, and the way in which marriages 
came about. Who had the ordering of these 
inexplicable accidents? It was surely not 
Providence, but some tricky imp or other 
who loved confusion; and then Miss Dora 
| paused with compunction, and hoped she 
‘would be forgiven for entertaining, even for 
one passing moment, such a wicked, wicked 
thought. 








CHAPTER XII. 

On the afternoon of the same day Mr. 
| Morgan went home late, and frightened his 
| wife out of her propriety by the excitement 
and trouble in his face. He could do nothing 
but groan as he sat down in the drawing- 
room, where she had just been gathering her 





send your niece about with the things. But | work together, and putting stray matters in 
if you will take my advice, Mr. Elsworthy,”’ | order, before she went up-stairs to make her- 
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self tidy for dinner. The rector paid no at- 
tention to the fact that the dinner-hour was 
approaching, and only shook his head and re- 
peated his groan when she asked him anx- 
iously what was the matter. The good man 
was too much flushed and heated and put out, 
to be able at first to answer her questions. 

‘Very bad, very bad,’’ he said, when 
he had recovered sufficient composure — 
‘*far worse than I feared. My dear, I am 
afraid the beginning of my work in Carling- 
ford will be forever associated with pain to us 
both. I am discouraged and distressed be- 
youd measure by what I have heard to-day.”’ 

‘¢ Dear William, tell me what it is?’ said 
the rector’ wife. 

‘‘T feared it was a bad business from the 
first,’’ said the disturbed rector. I confess I 
feared, when I saw a young man so regard- 
less of lawful authority, that his moral prin- 
ciples must be defective, but I was not pre- 
pared for what I have heard to-day. My 
dear, I am sorry to grieve you with such a 
story ; but as you are sure to hear it, per- 
haps it is better that you should have the 
facts from me.”’ 

‘¢ It must be about Mr. Wentworth,”’ said 
Mrs. Morgan. She was sorry; for though 
she had given in to her hushand’s vehemence, 
she herself in her own person had been pre- 
possessed in favor of the Perpetual Curate ; 
but she was also sensible of a feeling of relief 
to know the misfortune concerned Mr. Went- 
worth, and was not specially connected with 
themselves. ‘i 

‘¢ Yes, 1t’s about Mr. Wentworth,’’ said the 
rector. He wiped his face, which was red 
with haste and exhaustion, and shook his 
head. He wassincerely shocked and grieved, 
to do him justice ; but underneath there was 
also a certain satisfaction in the thought that 
he had foreseen it, and that his suspicions 
were verified. ‘* My dear, I am very glad he 
had not become intimate in our house,’’ said 
Mr. Morgan ; ‘* that would have complicated 
matters sadly. I rejoice that your womanly 
instincts prevented that inconvenience ;’’ and 
as the rector began to recover himself, he 
looked more severe than ever. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mrs. Morgan, with hesitation ; 
for the truth was, that her womanly instincts 
had pronounced rather distinctly in favor of 
the Curate of St. Roque’s. ‘I hope he has 
not done anything very wrong, William. I 


should be very sorry ; for I think he has very 
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good qualities,’’ said the rectors wife. ‘‘ We 
must not let our personal objections prejudice 
us in respect to his condact otherwise. Iam 
sure you are the last to do that.”’ 

‘¢ Thave never known an insubordinate man 
who was a perfect moral character,’’ said the 
rector. ‘It is very discouraging altogether ; 
and you thought he was engaged to Wode- 
house’s pretty daughter, didn’t you? I hope 
not—I sincerely hope not. That would make 
things doubly bad; but, to be sure, when a 
man is faithless to his most sacred engage- 
ments, there is very little dependence to be 
placed on him in other respects.’’ 

‘* But you have not told me what it is? ”’ 
said the rector’s wife, with some anxiety ; and 
she spoke the more hastily as she saw the 
shadow of a curate—Mr. Morgan’s own cu- 
rate, who must inevitably be invited to stop 
to dinner—crossing the lawn as she spoke. 
She got up and went a little nearer the win- 
dow to make sure. ‘* There is Mr. Leeson,”’ 
she said, with some vexation.. ‘I must ran 
up-stairs and get ready fordinner. Tell me 
what is it! ’’ 

Upon which the rector, with some circum- 
locution, described the appalling occurrence 
of the previous night,—how Mr. Wentworth 
had walked home with little Rosa Elsworthy 
from his own house to hers, as had, of course, 
been seen by various people. The tale had 
been told with variations, which did credit to 
the ingenuity of Carlingford ; and Mr. Mor- 
gan’s version was that they had walked arm 
in arm, in the closest conversation, and at an 
hour which was quite unseemly for such a 
little person as Rosa to be abroad. The ex- 
cellent rector gave the story with strong ex- 
pressions of disapproval ; for he was aware 
of having raised his wife’s expectations, and 
had a feeling, as he related them, that the 
circumstances, after all, were scarcely suffi- 
ciently horrifying to justify his preamble. 
Mrs. Morgan listened with one ear towards 
the door, on the watch for Mr. Leeson’s 


knock. 


‘¢ Was that all! ”’ said the sensible woman. 
‘I think it very likely it might be explained. 
I suppose Mr. Leeson must have stopped to 
look at my ferns; he is very tiresome with 
his botany. ‘That was all! Dear, I think it 
might be explained. I can’t fancy Mr. Went- 
worth is a man to commit himself in that 
way—if that is all!’’ said Mrs. Morgan ; ‘‘ but 
I must run up-stairs to change my dress.” 
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+‘ That was notall,”’ said the rector, follow- 
ing her to the door. ‘It is said that this 
‘sort of thing has been habitual, my dear. 
He takes the Evening Mail, you know, all to 
himself, instead of having the Times, like 
other people, and she carries it down to his 
house ; and I hear of meetings in the garden, 
and a great deal that is very objectionable,” 
said Mr. Morgan speaking very fast in order 
to deliver himself before the advent of Mr. 
Leeson. ‘I am afraid it is a very bad busi- 
ness.. I don’t know what to do aboutit. I 
suppose I must ask Leeson to stay to dinner? 
It is absurd of him to come at six o’clock.”” 

‘‘ Meetings in the garden?” said Mrs. 
Morgan, aghast. ‘* I don’t feel as if I could 
believe it. There is that tiresome man at 
last. Do as you like, dear, about asking him 
to stay ; but I must make my escape,’’ and 
the rector’s wife hastened up-stairs, divided 
between vexation about Mr. Leeson and re- 
gretat the news she had just heard. She put 
on her dress rather hastily, and was conscious 
of a little ill-temper, for which she was angry 
with herself; and the haste of her toilette, 
and the excitement under which she labored, 
aggravated unbecomingly that redness of 
which Mrs. Morgan was so painfully sensible. 
She was not at all pleased with her own ap- 
pearance as she looked in the glass. Perhaps 
that sense of looking not so well as usual 
brought back to her mind a troublesome and 
painful idea, which recurred to her not un- 
frequently when she was in any trouble. 
The real rector to whom she was married was 
so different from the ideal one who courted 
her ; could it be possible, if they had married 
in their youth instead of now, that her hus- 
band would have been less open to the ill-na- 
tured suggestions of the gossips in Carling- 
ford, and less jealous of the interferences of 
his young neighbor? It was hard to think 
that all the self-denial and patience of the 
past had done more harm than good; but 
though she was conscious of his defects, she 


was very loyal to him, and resolute to stand 


by him whatever he might do or say ; though 
Mrs. Morgan’s ‘* womanly instincts,’’ which 
the rector had quoted, were all on Mr. Went- 
worth’s side, and convinced her of his inno- 
cence to start with. On the whole she was 
annoyed and uncomfortable ; what with Mr. 
Leeson’s intrusion (which had occurred three 
or four times before, and which Mrs. Morgan 
felt it her duty to check) and the rector’s 
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uncharitableness, and her own insufficient 
time to dress, and the disagreeable heighten- 
ing of her complexion, the rector’s wife felt 
in rather an unchristian frame of mind. She 
did not look well, and she did not feel better. 
She was terribly civil to the curate when she 
went down-stairs and snubbed him in the 
most unqualified way when he, too, began 
to speak about Mr. Wentworth. ‘It does 
notseem to me to beat all a likely story,’’ she 
said, courageously, and took away Mr. Lee- 
son’s breath. 

‘‘ But I hear a very unfavorable general ac- 
count,’’ said the rector, who was almost 
equally surprised. ‘“‘I hear he has been 
playing fast and loose with that gery pretty 
person, Miss Wodehouse, and that her friends 
begin to be indignant. It is said that he has 
not been nearly so much there lately, but, on 
the contrary, always going to Elsworthy’s, 
and has partly educated this little thing. 
My dear, one false step leads to another. I 
am not so incredulous as you are. Perhaps 
I have studied human nature a little more 
closely, and I know that error is always fruit- 
ful ;—that is my experience,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
gan. His wife did not say anything in an- 
swer to this deliverance, but she lay in wait 
for the curate, as was natural, and had her 
revenge upon him as soon as his ill fate 
prompted him to back the rector out. 

‘¢T am afraid Mr. Wentworth had always 
too much confidence in himself,’ said the 
unlucky individual who was destined to be 
scapegoat on this occasion ; ‘* and as you very 
justly observe, one wrong act leads to an- 
other. He has thrown himself among the 
bargemen on such an equal footing that I 
dare say he has got‘to like that kind of soci- 
ety. Ishouldn’t be surprised to find that 
Rosa Elsworthy suited him better than a lady 
with refined tastes.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Wentworth is a gentleman,”’ said 
the rector’s wife, with emphasis, coming 
down upon the unhappy Leeson in full battle 
array. ‘I don’t think he would go into the 
poorest house, if it were even a bargeman’s, 
without the same respect to the privacy of the 
family as is customary among—persons of our 
own class, Mr. Leeson. I can’t tell how 
wrong or how foolish he may have been of 
course, but that he couldn’t behave to any- 
body in a disrespectful manner, or show him- 
self intrusive, or forget the usages of good 
society,” said Mrs. Morgan, who was look- 
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ing all the time at the unfortunate-curate, 
‘‘T am perfectly convinced.” 

It was this speech which made Mr. Morgan 
‘“¢ speak seriously,’’ as he called it, later the 
same night, to his wife, about her manner to 
poor Leeson, who was totally extinguished, as 
was to be expected. Mrs. Morgan busied 
herself among her flowers all the evening, 
and could not be caught to be admonished 
until it was time for prayers: so that it was 
in the sacred retirement of her own cham- 
ber that the remonstrance was delivered at 
last. The rector said that he was very sorry 
to find that she still gave way to temper in 
a manner that was unbecoming in a clergy- 
man’s wife ; he was surprised, after all her 
experience, and the way in which they had 
both been schooled to patience, to find she 
had still to learn that lesson: upon which 
Mrs. Morgan, who had been thinking much 
on the subject, broke forth upon her husband 
ina manner totally unprecedented, and which 
took the amazed rector altogether by sur- 
prise. 
“OQ William, if we had only forestalled 
the lesson, and been /ess prudent! ”’ she cried 
in a womanish way, which struck the rector 
dumb with astonishment ; ‘‘ if we hadn’t been 
afraid to marry ten years ago, but gone into 
life when we were young, and fought through 
it like so many people, don’t you think it 
would have been better for us? Neither you 
nor I would have minded what gossips said, 
or listened to a pack of stories when we were 
five-and-twenty. I think I was better then 
than I am now,” said the rector’s wife. 
Though she filled that elevated position, she 
was only a woman, subject to outbreaks of 
sudden passion, and liable to tears like the 
rest. Mr. Morgan looked very blank at her 
as she sat there crying, sobbing with the 
force of a sentiment which was probably un- 
translatable to the surprised, middle-aged 
man. He thought it must be her nerves 
which were in fault somehow, and, though 
much startled, did not inquire farther into it, 
having a secret feeling in his heart that the 
less that was said the better on that subject. 
So he did what his good angel suggested to 
him, kissed his wife, and said he was well 
aware what heavy calls he had made upon her 
patience, and soothed her the best way that 
occurred to him. ‘* But you were very hard 
upon poor Leeson, my dear,’’ said the rector, 
with his puzzled look, when she had regained 
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her composure. Perhapsshe was disappointed 
that she had not been able to convey her 
real meaning to her husband’s matter-of-fact 
bosom : at all events, Mrs. Morgan recovered 
herself immediately, and flashed forth with 
all the lively freshness of a temper in its first 
youth. 

‘* He deserved a great deal more than I said 
to him,”’ said the rector’s wife. ‘‘ It might 
be an advantage to take the furniture, as it 
was all: new, though it is a perpetual vexa- 
tion to me, and worries me out of my life ; 
but there was no need to take the curate, 
that I can see. What right has he to come 
day after day at your dinner-hour ? he knows 
we dine at six as well as we do ourselves; 
and J do believe he knows what we have for 
dinner,’’ exclaimed the incensed mistress of 
the house; ‘for he always makes his ap- 
pearance when we have anything he likes. 
T hope I know my duty, and can put up with 
what cannot be mended,’’ continued Mrs. 
Morgan, with a sigh, and a mental reference 
to the carpet in the drawing-room; ‘ but 
there are some things really that would dis- 
turb the temper of an angel. I don’t know 
anybody that could endure the sight of a man 
always coming unasked to dinner ; and he to 
speak of Mr. Wentworth, who, if he were 
the greatest sinner in the world, is always a 
gentleman !’’ Mrs. Morgan broke off with a 
sparkle in her eye, which showed that she 
had neither exhausted the subject, nor was 
ashamed of herself; and the rector wisely 
retired from the controversy. He went to 
bed, and slept, good man, and dreamt that 
Sir Charles Grandison had come to be his 
curate in place of Mr. Leeson ; and when he 
woke, concluded quietly that Mrs. Morgan 
had ‘experienced a little attack on the 
nerves,”” as he explained afterwards to Dr. 
Marjoribanks. Her compunctions, her long- 
ings after the lost life which they might have 
lived together, her wistful womanish sense 
of the impoverished existence, deprived of so 
many experiences, on which they had entered. 
in the dry maturity of their middle age, re-. 
mained forever a mystery to her faithful hus-. 
band. He was very fond of her, and had a, 
high respect for her character ; but if she had 
spoken Sanscrit, he could not have had less 
understanding of the meaning her words in- 
tended to convey. 

Notwithstanding, a vague idea that his 
wife was disposed to side with Mr. Went- 
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worth had penetrated the brain of the rector, 
and was not without its results. He told 
her next morning, in his curt way, that he 
thought it would be best to wait a little 
before taking any steps in the Wharfside 
business. ‘If all I hear is true, we may 
have to proceed ina different way against the 
unhappy young man,”’ said Mr. Morgan, sol- 
emnly; and he took care to ascertain that 


« Mr. Leeson had an invitation somewhere else 


to dinner, which was doing the duty of a 
tender husband, as everybody will allow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘‘T want to know what all this means 
about young Wentworth,’ said Mr. Wode- 
house. ‘*He’s gone off, it appears, in a 
hurry, nobody knows where. Well, so they 
say. To his brother’s, is it? J couldn’t 
know that; but look here—that’s not all, 
nor nearly all—they say he meets that little 
Rosa at Elsworthy’s every night, and walks 
home with her, and all that sort of thing. I 
tell you I don’t know—that’s what people 


say. You ought to understand all the rights 


of it, you two girls. I confess I thought it 
was Lucy he was after, for my part—and a 
very bad match, too, and one I should have 
never given my consent to. And then there 
is another fine talk about some fellow he’s 
got at his house. What's the matter, Molly? 
she looks as if she were going to faint.” 

«Oh, no,’’ said Miss Wodehouse, faintly ; 
‘and I don’t believe a word about Rosa Els- 
worthy,”’ she said, with sudden impetuosity, 
a minute after. ‘IT amsure Mr. Wentworth 
could vindicate himself whenever he likes. I 
daresay the one story is just as true as the 
other ; but then,’’ said the gentle elder sister, 
turning with anxious looks towards Lucy, 
‘¢he is proud, as is natural ; and I shouldn’t 
think he would enter into explanations if he 
thought people did not trust him without 
them,”’ 

*« That is all stuff,’’ said Mr. Wodehouse ; 
‘why should people trust him? I don’t un- 
derstand trusting a man in all sorts of 
equivocal circumstances, because he’s got 
dark eyes, etc., and a handsome face—which 
seems your code of morality ; but I thought 
he was after Lucy—that wes my belief—and 
I want to know if it’s all off.”’ 

“It never was on, papa,’’ said Lucy, in 
her clearest voice. ‘‘1 have beena great deal 
in the district, you know, and Mr. Went- 
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worth and I could not help meeting each 
other; that is all about it; but people must 
always have something to talk about in Car- 
lingford. I hope you don’t think I-and 
Rosa Elsworthy could go together,” she 
went on, turning round to him with a 
smile. ‘*I don’t think that would be 
much of a compliment ;”’ and saying this, 
Lucy went to get her work out of its usual 
corner, and sat down opposite to her father, 
with a wonderfully composed face. She was 
so composed, indeed, that any interested be- 
holder might have been justified in thinking 
that the work suffered in consequence, for it 
seemed to take nearly all Lucy’s strength and 
leisure to keep up that look. 

‘“‘Oh!’? said Mr. Wodehouse, ‘ that’s 
how it was? Then I wonder why that con- 
founded puppy came hefe so constantly? I 
don’t like that sort of behaviour. Don’t you 
go into the district any more and meet him— 
that’s all I’ve got tosay.”’ 

** Because of Rosa Elsworthy ?’’ said Lucy, 
with a little smile, which did not flicker nat- 
urally, but was apt to get fixed at the corners 
of her pretty mouth. ‘That would never 
do, papa. Mr. Wentworth’s private con- 
cerns are nothing to us; but, you know, 
there is a great work going on in the district, 
and that can’t be interfered with,’’ said the 
young Sister of Mercy, looking up at him 
with a decision which Mr. Wodchouse was 
aware he could make no stand’against. And 
when she stopped speaking, Lucy did a little 
work, which was for the district, too. All 
this time she was admitting to hersclf that 
she had been much startled hy this news 
about Rosa Elsworthy,—much startled. To 
be sure, it was not like Mr. Wentworth, and 
very likely it would impair his influence ; 
and it was natural that any friend taking an 
interest in him and the district, should be 
taken a little aback by such news. Accord- 
ingly, Lucy sat a little more upright than 
usual, and was conscious that when she 
smiled, as she had just done, the smile did 
not glide off again in a natural way, but 
settled down into the lines of her face with 
a kind of spasmodic tenacity. She could do 
a great deal in the way of self-control, but 
she could not quite command the refractory 
muscles. Mr. Wodehouse, who was not 
particularly penetrating, could not quite 
make her out ; he saw there was something a 
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little different from her ordinary look about 
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his favorite child, but he had not insight 
enough to enable him to comprehend what it 
was. 

** And about this man who is staying at 
Mrs. Hadwin’s?’’ said the perplexed church- 
warden ; ‘‘ docs any one know who the fellow 
is? I don’t understand how Wentworth has 
got into all this hot water in a moment. 


Here’s the recfor in a state of fury,—and his q 


aunts,—and now here’s this little bit of 
scandal to crown all ;—and who is this fellow 
in his house ? ”’ 

‘¢ 1t must be somebody he has taken in out 
of charity,”’ said Miss Wodehouse, with 
tears in her eyes ; ‘‘ I am sure it is somebody 
whom he has opened his doors to out of Chris- 
tian charity and the goodness of his heart. I 
don’t understand how you can all desert him 
at the first word. All the years he has been 
here, you know there never was a whisper 
against him; and is it in reason to think he 
would go so far wrong all in a moment?” 
cried the faithful advocate of the Perpetual 
Curate. Her words were addressed to Mr. 
Wodehouse, but her eyes sought Lucy, who 
was sitting very upright doing her work, with- 
out any leisure to look round. Lucy had quite 
enough to occupy her within herself at that 
emergency, and the tearful appeal of her 
elder sister had no effect upon her. As for 
Mr. Wodehouse, he was more and more 
puzzled how to interpret these tears in his 
daughter’s eyes. 

‘1 don’t make it out at all,” said the per- 
plexed father, getting up to leave the room. 
‘‘T hope you weren’t in love with him, 
Molley? you ought to have too much sense 
for that. A pretty mess he’ll find when he 
comes home ; but he must get out of it the 
best way he can, for J can't help him, at 
least. I don’t mean to have him asked here 
any more—you understand, Lucy,”’ he said, 
turning round at the door, with an emphatic 
creek of his boots. But Lucy had no mind 
to be seduced into any such confession of 
weakness. 

‘** You are always having everybody in Car- 
lingford to dinner,’’ said the young house- 
keeper, ‘‘ and all the clergymen, even that 
Mr. Leeson ; and I don’t see why you should 
except Mr. Wentworth, papa; he has done 
nothing wicked, so far as we know. I dare- 
say he won’t want to bring Rosa Elsworthy 
with him; and why shouldn’t he be asked 
here?” said Lucy, looking full in his face 





with her bright eyes. Mr. Wodehouse was 
entirely discomfited, and did not know what 
tosay. ‘I wonder if you know what you 
mean yourselves, you women,”’ he muttered ; 
and then, with a shrug of his shoulders, and 
a hasty ‘‘ settle it as you please,’’ the church- 
warden’s boots creaked hastily out of the 
room, and out of the house. 

After this a dead silence fell upon the 
drawing-room and its two occupants. They 
did not burst forth into mutual comment upon 
this last piece of Carlingford news, as they 
would have done under any other circumstan- 
ces; on the contrary, they bent over their 
several occupations with quite an unusual 
devotion, not exchanging so much as a look. 
Lucy, over her needlework, was the steadiest 
of the two ; she was still at the same point in 
her thoughts, owning to herself that she was 
startled, and indeed shocked, by what she 
had heard—that it was a great pity for Mr. 
Wentworth ; perhaps that it was not quite 
what might have been expected of him,—and 
then she checked herself, and went back again 
to her original acknowledgment. To tell 
the truth, though she assured herself that 
she had nothing to do with it, a strange 
sense of having just passed through an un- 
expected illness, lay underneath Lucy’s com- 
posure. It was none of her business, to be 
sure, but she could not help feeling as if she 
had just had a fever, or some other sudden 
unlooked-for attack, and that nobody knew 
of it, and that she must get well as she best 
could, without any help from without. 

It was quite half-an-hour before Miss 
Wodehouse got up from the knitting which 
she had spoiled utterly, trying to take up the 
dropped stitches with her trembling fingers, 
and dropping others by every effort she 
made. The poor lady went wistfully about 
the room, wandering from corner to corner, 
as if in search of something; at last she 
took courage to speak, when she found her- 
self behind her young sister. ‘* Dear, lam 
sure it is not true,’ said Miss Wodehouse, 
suddenly, with a little sob; and then she 
came close to Lucy’s chair, and put her 
hand timidly upon her sister’s shoulder, 
‘¢Think how many good things you two 
have done together, dear; and is it likely 
you are to be parted like this?’’ said the in- 
judicious comforter. It felt rather like an- 
other attack of fever to Lucy, as unexpected 
as the last. 
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*‘ Don’t speak so, please,’’ said the poor 
girl, with a momentary shiver. ‘‘ It is about 
Mr. Wentworth you mean?” she went on 
after a little without turning her head. ‘I 
—am sorry, of course. I am afraid it will 
do him—harm,”* and then she made a pause 
and stumbled over her sewing with fingers 
which felt feeble and powerless to the very 
tips—all on account of this fever she had had. 
** But I don’t know any reason why you and 
I should discuss it, Mary,’’ she said, getting 
up in her turn, not quite sure whether she 
could stand at this early period of her conva- 
lescence, but resolved to try. ‘* Weare both 
Mr. Wentworth’s friends—and we need not 
say any harm of him. I have to get something 
out of the store-room for to-night.”’ 

‘‘ But, Luey,”’ said the tender, trembling 
sister, who did not know how to be wise and 
silent, ‘J trust him, and you don’t. O 
my dear, it will break my heart. I know 
some part of it isnot true. I know one thing 
in which he is quite—quite innocent. O 
Lucy, my darling, if you distrast him it will 
be returning evil for good! ’’ cried poor Miss 
Wodehouse, with tears. As for Lucy she 
did not quite know what her sister said. 
She only felt that it was cruel to stop her, 
and look at her, and talk to her, and there 
woke up in her mind a fierce, sudden spark 
of resistance to the intolerable. 

** Why do you hold me? I may have been 
ill, but I can stand well enough by myself,’’ 
cried Lucy, to her sister’s utter bewilderment. 
‘¢ That is, [—I mean, I have other things to 
attend to,’’ she cried, breaking into » few 
hot tears of mortification over this self-be- 
trayal ; and so went away in a strange glow 
and tremble of sudden passion, such as had 
never been seen before in that quiet house. 
She went direct to the store-room, as she had 
said, and got out what was wanted ; and only 
after that was done permitted herself to go 
up to her room, and turn the key in her door. 
Though she was a Sister of Mercy, and much 
beloved in Prickett’s Lane, she was still but 
one of Eve’s poor, petulant women-children, 
and had it in her to fly at an intruder on her 
suffering, like any other wounded creature. 
But she did not make any wild demonstration 
of her pain, even when shut up thus in her 

fortress. She sat down on the sofa, in a kind 
of dull heaviness, looking into vacancy. She 
was not positively thinking of Mr. Went- 
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was only conseious of a terrible difference 
somehow in everything about her—in the air 
which choked her breathing, and the light 
which blinded her eyes. When she came to 
herself a little, she said over and over, half- 
aloud, that everything was just the same as 
it had always been, and that to her at least 
nothing had happened ; but that declaration, 
though made with vehemence, did not alter 
matters. The world altogether had sustained 
achange. The light that was in it was dark- 
ened, and the heart stilled. All at once, in- 
stead of a sweet, spontaneous career, provid- 
ing for its own wants day by day, life came 
to look like something which required such 
an amount of courage and patience and en- 
durance as Lucy had not at hand to support 
her in the way ; and her heart failed her at 
the moment when she found this out. 

Notwithstanding, the people who dined at 
Mr. Wodehouse’s that night thought it a very 
agreeable little party, and more than one re- 
peated the remark, so familiar to most persons 
in society in Carlingford—that Wvdehouse’s 
parties were the pleasantest going, though he 
himself was hum-drum enough. ‘T'wo or three 
of the people present had heard the gossip 
about Mr. Wentworth, and discussed it, as 
was natural, taking different views of the 
subject ; and poor Miss Wodehouse took up 
his defence so warmly and with such tearful 
vehemence, that there were smiles to be seen 
on several faces. As for Lucy, she made only 
a very simple remark on the subject. She 
said: ‘* Mr. Wentworth is a great friend of 
ours, and I think I would rather not hear 
any gossip about him.’’ Of course there 
were one or two keen observers who put a 
subtle meaning to this, and knew what was 
signified by her looks and her ways all the 
evening ; but, most likely, they were alto- 
gether mistaken in their suppositions, for no- 
body could possibly watch her so closely as 
did Miss Wodehouse, who knew no more 
than the man in the moon, at the close of the 
evening, whether her young sister was very 
wretched or totally indifferent. The truth 
was certainly not to be discovered, for that 
night at least, in Lucy’s looks. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Tue next afternoon there were signs of a 
considerable commotion in Mr. Elsworthy’s 
shop. Rosa had disappeared altogether, and 





worth, or of any one thing in particular. She 


Mrs. Elsworthy, with an ominous redness on 
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her cheeks, had taken the place generally held 
by that more agreeable little figure. All the 
symptoms of having been engaged in an affray 
from which she had retired not altogether 
victorious were in Mrs. Elsworthy’s face, and 
the errand-boys vanished from her neighbor- 
hood with inconceivable rapidity, and found 
out little parcels to deliver which would have 
eluded their most anxious search in other cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Elsworthy himself occupied 
his usual place in the foreground, without the 
usual marks of universal content and satisfac- 
tion with all his surroundings which generally 
distinguished him. An indescribable appear- 
ance of having been recently snubbed hung 
about: the excellent man, and his glances 
towards the back shop, and the glances di- 
rected from the back shop to him, told with 
sufficient significance the quarter from which 
his humiliation had proceeded. It had done 
him good, as such painful discipline generally 
does; for he was clearing out some drawers 
in which sundry quires of paper had broken 
loose and run into confusion, with the air of 
a man who ought to have done it weeks ago. 
As for the partner of his bosom, she was 
standing in the obscure distance behind the 
counter knitting a blue stocking, which was 
evidently intended for no foot but his. There 
was a chair close by, but Mrs. Elsworthy dis- 
dained to sit down. She stood with her 
knitting, in conscious power, now and then 
suffering a confession of her faith to escape 
her. ‘ There’s nothing as don’t go contrary 
in this world,’’ said the discontented wife, 
‘when a man’s a fool.’’ It was hard upon 
Mr. Elsworthy that his ears were sharp, and 
that he knew exactly what this agreeable 
murmur was. But he was wise in his gener- 
ation, and made no reply. 

Things were in this condition when, of all 
persons in Carlingford, it occurred to Miss 
Leonora Wentworth to enter Mr. Elsworthy’s 
shop. Not that she was alone, or bent upon 
any errand of inquiry; for Miss Leonora sel- 
dom moved about unattended by her sisters, 
whom she felt it her duty to take out for ex- 
ercise ; and, wonderfully enough, she had not 
found out yet what was the source of Miss 
Dora’s mysteries and depression, having been 
still occupied meantime by her own ‘ great 
work ’’ in her London district, and the affair 
of the gin-palace, which was still undecided. 
She had been talking a great deal about this 
gin-palace for the last twenty-four hours ; 





and to hear Miss Leonora, you might have 
supposed that all the powers of heaven must 
fail and be discomfited before this potent in- 
strument of evil, and that, after all, Bibles 
and missionaries were much less effective than 
the stoppage of the license, upon which all 
her agents were bent. At all events, such 
an object of interest had swept out from her 
thoughts the vague figure of her nephew, 
Frank, and Aunt Dora’s mysterious anxieties 
on his account. When the three ladies a 

proached Elsworthy’s, the first thing that = 
tracted their attention was Rosa, the little 
Rosa who had been banished from the shop, 
and whom Mrs. Elsworthy believed to be ex- 
piating her sins in a back room, in tears and 
darkness; instead of which the little girl 
was looking out of her favorite window, and 
amusing herself much with all that was going 
on in Grange Lane. Though she was flut- 
tered by the scolding she had received, Rosa 
only looked prettier than usual with her 
flushed cheeks ; and so many things had been 
put into her nonsensical little head during 
the last two days, especially by her aunt’s de- 
nunciations, that her sense of self-importance 
was very much heightened in consequence. 
She looked at the Miss Wentworths with a 
throb of mingled pride and alarm, wondering 
whether perhaps she might know more of 
them some day, if Mr. Wentworth was really 
fond of her, as people said—which thought 
gave Rosa a wonderful sensation of awe and 
delighted vanity. Meanwhile, the three Miss 
Wentworths looked at her with very diverse 
feelings. ‘‘1 must speak to these people 
about that little girl, if nobody else has sense 
enough to do it,’’ said Miss Leonora; ‘‘ she is 
evidently going wrong as fast as she can, the 
little fool : ’’ and the iron-gray sister went into 
Mr. Elsworthy’s in this perfectly composed 
and habitual frame of mind, with her head 
full of the application which was to be made to 
the licensing magistrates to-day, in the parish 
of St. Michael, and totally unaware that any- 
body belonging to herself could ever be con- 
nected with the incautious little coquette at 
the window. Miss Dora’s feelings were very 
different. It was much against her will that 
she was going at all into this obnoxious shop, 
and the eyes ghich she hastily uplifted to the 
window and withdrew again with lively dis- 
gust and dislike, were both angry and tear- 
ful: ‘* Little forward, shameless thing,’’ Miss 
Dora said to herself, with a little toss of her 
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head. As for Miss Wentworth, it was not 
her custom to say anything—but she, too, 
looked up, and saw the pretty face at the 
window, and secretly concluded that it might 
all be quite true, and that she had known a 
young man make a fool of himself hefore now 
for such another. So they all went in, un- 
Witting that they came at the end of a do- 
mestic hurricane, and that the waters were 
still in a state of disturbance. Miss Went- 
worth took the only chair, as was natural, 
and sat down sweetly to wait for Leonora, 
and Miss Dora lingered behind while her sis- 
ter made her purchases. Miss Leonora wanted 
some books 
«« And I came here,’ she said with engag- 
ing candor, ‘* because I see no other shop 
in this part of the town except Master’s, 
which, of course, I would not enter. It is 
easy enough to do without books, but [ can’t 
afford to compromise my principles, Mr. Els- 
worthy ;”’ to which Mr. Elsworthy had re- 
plied, «‘ No, ma’am, of course not—such a 
thing ain’t to be expected ;”’ with one eye 
upon his customer, and one upon his bellig- 
erent wile. 
'<« And, by the by, if you will permit me 





' to speak about what does not concern me,”’ 


said Miss Leonora cheerfully, ‘* I think you 
should look after that little girl of yours 
more carefully ;—recollect [I don’t mean any 
Offen ce ; but she’s very pretty, you know, 
and very young and vain, as a matter of 
course. I saw her the other evening going 
down Grange Lane, a great deal too late for 
such a creature to be out; and though I 
don’t doubt, you are very particular where 
she goes ” 

It was at this conjuncture that Mrs. Els- 
worthy, who could not keep silence any 
longer, broke in ardently, with all her knit- 
ting needles in front of her, disposed like a 
kind of porcupine mail — 

*¢['m well known in Carlingford — better 
known than most,’’? said Mrs. Elsworthy 
with a sub; ‘* such a thing as not being par- 
ticular was never named to me. I strive 
and I toil from morning to night, as all 
things should he respectable and kep’ in 
good order ; hut what’s the good? Here’s 
my heart broken, that’s all; af&'d Elsworthy 
standing gaping like a gaby as he is. There 
ain’t nothing as don’t go contrairy, when 
folks is tied to a set of fools,’’ cried the 
indignant matron. ‘ As for pretty, I don’t 
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know nothing about it; I’ve got too much 
to do minding my own business. Them as 
has nothing to think of but stand in the shop 
and twiddle their thumbs, ought to look to 
that; but, ma’am, if you’ll believe me, it 
ain’t no fault of mine. It ain’t my will to 
throw her in any young gentleman’s way; 
not to say a clergyman as we’re bound to re- 
spect. Whatever you does, ladies,—and I 
shouldn’t wonder at your taking away your 
custom, nor nothing else as was a punish- 
ment—don’t blame me ! ”’ 

** But you forget, Mrs. Elsworthy, that 
we have nothing to do with it,—nothing at 
all; my nephew knows very well what he is 
about,’’ said Miss Dora, in injudicious haste. 
‘‘ Mr. Wentworth is not at all likely to for- 
get himself,” continued tliat poor lady, get- 
ting confused as her sister turned round and 
stared at her. ‘ Of course it was all out of 
kindness ;—I—I know Frank did not mean 
anything,’’ cried the unfortunate aunt. Leo- 
nora’s look, as she turned round and fixed 
her eyes upon her, took away what little 
breath Miss Dora had. 

‘¢ Mr. Wentworth ?’’ asked Miss Leonora ; 
‘« T should be glad to know if anybody would 
inform me what Mr. Wentworth can possi- 
bly have to do with it? { daresay you mis- 
understood me; I said you were to look 
after that little girl—your nieve, or whatever 
she is; I did not say anything about Mr. 
Wentworth,” said the strong-minded sister, 
looking round upon them all. For the mo- 
ment she forgot all about the license, and 
turned upon Mr. Elsworthy with an empha- 
sis which almost drove that troubled citizen 
to his knees. 

‘* That was how I understood it,"’ said the 
clerk of St. Roque’s humbly ; ‘* there wasn’t 
nothing said about Mr. Wentworth— nor 
there couldn’t be as I know of, but what 
was in his favor, for there ain’t many young 
men like our clergymen left in the Church. 
It ain’t because I’m speaking to respected 
ladies as is his relations; folks may talk,’ 
said Mr. Elsworthy with a slight faltering, 
‘** but I never see his equal; and as for an 
act of kindness to an orphan child —— ” 

**The orphan child is neither here nor 
there,”’ said his angry wife, who had taken 


hey her post by his side; ‘+a dozen fathers 


/and mothers couldn’t have done better by her 
than we've done ; and to go and lay out her 
snares for them as is so far above her, if 
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you'll believe me, ma’am, it’s nigh broken ; Miss Leonora swept her sisters out before her, 
my heart. She’s neither flesh nor blood o’ and went upon her way with indescribable 
mine,’’ cried the aggrieved woman ; ‘‘ there | grandeur. Even little Rosa felt the change, 
would have been a different tale to tell if she where she sat at the window looking out. 
had belonged to me. I’d have— murdered | The little vain creature no longer felt it pos- 
her, ma’am, though it ain’t proper to say so, | sible to believe, as she looked after them, that 


afore we’d have gone and raised.a talk like 
this ; it ain’t my blame, if it was my dying 
word,” cried Mrs. Elsworthy, relapsing into 
angry tears: ‘+ I’m one as has always shown 
her a good example, and never gone flirting 
about, nor cast my eyes to one side to ano- 
ther for the best man as ever walked ; and 
to think as a respectable family should be 
brought. to shame through her doings, and a 
gentleman as is a clergyman got himself 
talked about—it’s gone nigh to kill me, that’s 
what it’s done,’’ sobbed the virtuous matron ; 
‘‘and [ don’t see as nobody cares.”’ 

Miss Leonora had been woke up suddenly 
out of her abstract occupations ; she pene- 
trated to the heart of the matter while all 
this talk was going on. She transfixed her 
sister Dora, who seemed much inclined to 
ery like Mrs. Elsworthy, with a look which 
overwhelmed that trembling woman ; then 
she addressed herself with great suavity to 
the matter in hand. 

‘« T suppose this poor little foolish child has 
been getting herself talked about,”’ said Miss 
Leonora. ‘‘ It’sa pity to be sure, but I dare- 
ssy it’s not so bad as you think. As for her 
laying snares for people above her, I wouldn’t 
be afraid of that. Poor little thing! It’s 
not so easy as you think laying snares. Per- 
haps it’s the new minister at Salem Chapel 
who has been paying attention to her? I 
would not take any notice of it if I were you. 
Don’t let her loll about at the window as 
she’s doing, and don’t let her go out so late, 
and give her plenty of work todo. My maid 
wants some one to help in her needlework. 
Perhaps this child would do, Cecilia? ’”’ said 
Miss Leonora. ‘ As for her snares, poor 
thing, I don’t feel much afraid of them. I 
daresay if Mr. Wentworth had Sunday classes 
for the young people as I wished him to have, 
and took pains to give them proper instruc- 
tion, such things would not happen. If you 
send her to my maid, I flatter myself she 
will soon come to her senses. Good morn- 
ing ; and you will please to send me the books 
—there are some others I want you to get for 
me next week,”’ said Mr. Elsworthy’s patron- 
ess. ‘I will follow you, Dora, please,’’ and 
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| she ever could be anything to the Miss Went- 


worths excepta little girlinashop. Itshook 
her confidence in what people said; and it 
was as well for her that she withdrew from. 
the window at that conjuncture, and so had 
an opportunity of hearing her aunt come up- 
stairs, and of darting back again to the peni- 
tential darkness of her own chamber at the 
back of the house—which saved Rosa some 
angry words at least. 

As for Miss Leonora Wentworth, she said 
nothing to her sisters on this new subject. 
She saw them safely home in their own apart- 
ments, and went out again without explain- 
ing her movements. When she was gone, 
Miss Wentworth listened to Miss Dora’s 
doubts and tears with her usual patience, but 
did not go into the matter much. ‘It doesn’t 
matter whether it is your fault or not,’’ 
said Aunt Cecilia, with a larger amount of 
words than usual, and a sharpness very un- 
common with her; ‘* but I daresay Leonora 
will set it all right.”” After all, the confi- 
dence which the elder sister had in Leonora 
was justified. She did not entirely agree 
with her about the ‘* great work,’’ nor was 
disposed to.connect the non-licensing of the 
gin-palace in any way with the faithfulness 
of God: but she comprehended in her gentle 
heart that there were other matters of which 
Leonora was capable. As for Miss Dora, she 
went to the summer-house at last, and, seat- 
ing herself at tht window, cried under her 
breath till she had a very bad headache, and 
was no use for any purpose under heaven. 
She thought nothing less than that Leonora 
had gone abroad to denounce poor Frank, and 
tell everybody how wicked he was; and she 
was sure her poor dear boy did not mean 
anything! She sat with her head growing 
heavier and heavier, watching for her sister’s 
return, and calculating within herself how 
many places Leonora must have ealled at, and 
how utterly gone by this time must be the 
character of the Rerpetual Curate. At last, 
in utter despair, with her thin curls all limp 
about her poor cheeks, Miss Dora had to go 
to bed and have the room darkened, and 
swallow cups of green tea and other nauseous 
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compounds, at the will and pleasure of her 
maid, who was learned in headache. The 
poor lady sobbed herself to sleep after a time, 
and saw in a hideous dream, her sister Leo- 
nora marching from house to house of poor 
Frank’s friends, and closing door after door 
with all sorts of clang and dash upon the re- 
turning prodigal. ‘ But oh, it was not my 
fault--oh, my dear she found it out herself. 
You do not think J was to blame?”’ sobbed 
poor Aunt Dora in her troubled slumber ; 
and her headache did not get any better not- 
withstanding the green tea. 

Miss Dora’s visions were partly realized, 
for it was quite true that her iron-gray sister 
was making a round of calls upon Frank’s 
friends. Miss Leonora Wentworth went out 
in great state that day. She had her hand- 
somest dress on, and the bonnet which her 
maid had calculated upon as her own prop- 
erty, because it was much too nice for Miss 
Leonora. In this imposing attire she went 
to see Mrs. Hadwin, and was very gracious 
to that unsuspecting woman, and learned a 
few things of which she had not the least con- 
ception previously. Then she went to the 
Miss W odehouses, and made the elder sister 
there mighty uncomfortable by her keen looks 
and questions ; and what Miss Leonora did 
after that was not distinctly known to any 
one. She got into Prickett’s Lane somehow, 
and stumbled upon No. 10, much to the sur- 
prise of the inhabitants ; and before she re- 
turned home she had given Mrs. Morgan her 
advice about the Virginian creeper which was 
intended to conceal the continual passage of 
the railway trains. ‘* But I would not trust 
to trellis-work. I would build up the wall 
a few fect higher, and then you will have 
some satisfaction in your work,”’ said Miss 
Leonora, and left the rector’s wife to consider 
the matter in rather an agreeable state of 
mind, for that had been Mrs. Morgan’s opin- 
ion all along. After this last visit the active 
aunt returned home, going leisurely along 
George Street, and down Grange Lane, with 
meditative steps. Miss Leonora, of course, 
would not for kingdoms have confessed that 
any new light had come into her shind, or 
that some very ordinary people in Carling- 
ford, no one of whom she could have confi- 
dently affirmed to be a converted person, had ! 
left a certain vivid and novel impression upon | 





her thoughts. She went along much ~_ 


slowly than usual in this new mood of re- 
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flectiveness. She was not thinking of the 
liecnsing magistrate of St. Michael’s, nor the 
beautiful faith of the colporteur. Other ideas 
filled her mind at the moment. “Whether 
perhaps, after all, a man who did his duty 
by rich and poor, and could encounter all 
things for love and duty’s sake, was not about 
the best man for a parish priest, even though 
he did have choristers in white surplices, and 
lilies on the Easter altar? Whether it might 
not be a comfort to know that in the pretty 
parsonage at Skelmersdale, there was some 
one ready to start at a moment’s notice for 
the help of a friend or the succor of a soul— 
brother to Charley who won the Cross for 
valor, and not unworthy of the race? Some 
strange moisture came into the corners of 
Miss Leonora’s eyes. There was Gerald, too, 
whom the Perpetual Curate had declared to 
he the best man he ever knew ; and the Evan- 
gelical woman, with all her prejudices, could 
not in her heart deny it. Various other 
thoughts of a similar description, but too 
shadowy to bear expression, came in spite of 
herself through Miss Leonora’s mind. ‘* We 
know that God heareth not sinners; but if 
any man be a worshipper of God and doeth 
his will, him he heareth ;’’ and it occurred 
to her vaguely, for the first time, that she 
was harder to please than her Master. Not 
that such an idea could get possession of a 
mind so well fortified, at the first assault; 
but it was strange how often the thought 
came back to her that the man who had 
thrilled through all those people about Prick- 
ett’s Lane a kind of vague sense that 
they were Christians, and not hopeless 
wretches, forgotten of God; and who had 
taken in the mysterious lodger at Mrs. 
Hadwin’s, bearing the penalty of suspicion 
without complaint, would be true at his post 
wherever he might be, and was a priest of 
God’s appointing. Such were the strangely 
novel ideas which went flashing through Miss 
Leonora’s mind as she went home to dinner, 
ejecting summarily the new gin-palace and 
her favorite colporteur. If anybody had 
stated them in words, she would have indig- 
nantly scouted such latitudinarian stuff; but 
they kept flickering in the strangest fluctua- 


tions, coming and going, bringing in native: 


Wentworth prejudices and natural affections 
to overcome all other prepossessions, in the 
most inveterate, unexplainable way. For it 
will be apparent that Miss Leonora, being a 

















woman of sense, utterly scorned the Rosa 
Elsworthy hypothesis, and comprehended as 
nearly how it happened as it was possible for 
any one unaware of the facts to do. 

Such were the good and bad angels who 
fought over the curate’s fate while he was 
away. He might have been anxious if he 
had known anything about them, or had been 
capable of imagining any such clouds as those 
which overshadowed his good name in the 
lively imagination of Carlingford. But Rosa 
Elsworthy never could have occurred to the 
unconscious young man as a special danger, 
any more than the relenting in the heart of 
his Aunt Leonora could have dawned upon 
him as a possible happiness. To tell the 
truth, he had left home, so far as he himself 





was concerned, in rather a happy state of 
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mind than otherwise, with healthful impulses 
of opposition to the rector, and confidence in 
the sympathy of Lucy. To hear that Lucy 
had given him up, and that Miss Leonora 
and Mrs. Morgan were the only people who 
believed in him, would have gone pretty far 
at this moment to make an end of the Per- 
petual Curate. But fortunately he knew 
nothing about it: and while Lucy held her 
head high with pain, and walked over the 
burning coals a conscious martyr, and Miss 
Dora sobbed herself asleep in her darkened 
room, all on his account, there was plenty of 
trouble, perplexity, and distress in Went- 
worth Rectory to occupy to the full all the 
thoughts and powers of the Curate of St. 
Roque’s. 





Tae stones marking the head and foot of Daniel 
Defoe’s grave in Bunhill-fields had become almost 
buried in the ground, and the inscription, except 
one letter, obliterated. They have recently, says 
the City Press, been raised and repaired, with 
the addition of a suitable epitaph, at the expense 
of Dr. Rogers of Dalston. 


Tue September number of the Alpine Journal, 
a quarterly record of mountain adventure, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co., contains a 
summary of the new Alpine expeditions, or moun- 
tain ascents, that have been made this summer, 
up to August 12, by English tourists, chiefly 
members of the Alpine Club. The particulars of 
twenty-three distinct new ascents up to that date 
are given—some successful to the summits, others 
cut short by impracticabilities of one new kind or 
another. 


Tne Book-Exchange is the title of a new 
monthly advertising sheet, of which the first 
number has just appeared. It is ‘‘ submitted to 
literary men, book-buyers, and all classes of 
readers as a prompt, efficent, and cheap medium 
for buying, selling, or exchanging books.’ The 
present number consists mainly of two lists—one 
of books wanted, the other of books offered for 
sale, with the prices affixed in most cases. 


We (the Bookseller) are informed that the 
first collected edition of the poems by William 
Lithgow, the celebrated traveller (1618-1648), 
will shortly be published by Mr. Thomas George 
Stevenson, Edinburgh. The extreme rarity of 
the originals will, no doubt, cause this volume to 
be in request by all collectors of old Scottish 
poetry. ‘The impression is limited to one hun- 
dred copies. 


Messrs. Suita, Exper, AND Co. announce for 
publication early in the autumn an illustrated 
volume on the Lake Districts o* England, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Linton, both letter-press and drawings 
being furnished by them. The same publishers 
have made arrangements with Mr. Hawthorne, 
author of the ‘* Scarlet Letter,’’ late United States 
Consul at Liverpool, to publish here simulta- 
neously with their appearance in America, his 
reminiscences of his residence in this country, 
under the title, “‘ Our Old Home.” 


Mr. Frovpe has been busy about the Siman- 
cas MSS., and intends, it is said, making liberal 
reference to scandals about Queen Elizabeth in 
his first and second volumes of the history of the 
reign of that queen, forming the seventh and 
eighth volumes of his ‘‘ History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Ekzabeth.”’ 
Hitherto the extracts given from these Simancas 
documents seem entitled to no more credit than 
is usually accorded to the scandals promulgated 
by Nicholas Saunders and Girolame Pollini to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century. 


A stxta and concluding volume of the works 
of John Knox, the Scottish reformer, edited by 
Mr. David Laing, will shortly appear, and will 
complete the series of the Wodrow Society’s pub- 
lications. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. announce in their 
advertisements, that they have been appointed 
publishers to the University of Oxford, and that 
‘*on and after October Ist, all pubbications issued 
from the Learned Side by the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press will be supplied by them.’? 
They succeed Messrs. J. H. Parker and Son as 








publishers to the University. 
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From The Reader. 
RENAN’S “LIFE OF JESUS.” 

Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de 
l'Institut. (Paris: Michel Lévy Freres.) 
Wirutn the last year or two the name of 

Ernest Renan has been heard of as that of a 

French scholar and thinker almost singular 

for the seriousness of his tone and purpose 

among his literary compatriots, and worthy 
to be known and studied beyond the limits 
of France. A Breton by birth, and now over 
forty years of age, he has long had the repu- 
tation of being one of the best French ori- 
entalists—in which capacity he held the He- 
brew Professorship in the College de France, 
until the recent outery against his hetero- 
doxy forced the government to remove him. 

For, along with his scholarship, he possesses 

a rare amount of the purely speculative spirit 

and genius, and the faculty also of a remark- 

ably eloquent and graceful writer; and, al- 
though most of his writings were on such 

subjects as might naturally be handled by a 

Professor of Hebrew, the entire tenor and 

substance of these writings—his ‘‘ General 

History of the Semitic Tongues,’’ his ** Es- 

says on Religious History,’’ his ‘* Essays in 

Morals and Criticism,’’ his treatise «¢ On the 

Origin of Language,”’ his dissertation ‘‘ On 

Averroes and Averroism,’’ ete.—had been 

such as to make it clear that this Hebrew 

Professor was not one of the usual stamp, 

but had utterly parted from the Church in 

his conceptions both of Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity, and was, in fact, a skeptic of a new 
and very advanced type. What Bishop Co- 
lenso is now in England, Renan, by the exer- 
cise of a genius of far greater philosophic 
comprehension, of far richer information, and 
of far more poetical and sentimental quality, 
has for some time been across the Channel. 

The clergy anathematize him ; but the skep- 

tical French laity are proud of him, and view 

his career with ever-increasing interest. 

Into this state of opinion about himself, 
and about the great questions which he rep- 
resents, Renan has flung his new book—his 
‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ He had this book, it 
seems, in reserve ; and its publication has for 
some time been expected. It was written, he 
tells us, almost exactly as it now is, in the 
Holy Land, in the summer of 1861, at the 
close of an expedition on which he had been 
sent by the French Government for the ex- 
ploration of ancient Phoenicia. This mission 
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had led him to reside on the frontiers of Gal- 
ilee, and to travel much amid the scenes cel- 
ebrated in the history of Christ. ‘+ All that 
history,”’ he adds, ‘* which, at a distance, 
seems to float in the clouds of an unreal 
world, thus acquired, as it were, a body and 
solidity which astonished me. The striking 
accord of the texts and the places, the mar- 
vellous harmony of the Gospel ideal with the 
country which served for its frame, were to 
me like a revelation. I had before my eyes 
a fifth Gospel, torn, but still legible, so that 
thenceforward, through the medium of the 
narratives of Matthew and Mark, 1 have 
seen, instead of an abstract being such as 
one would say never existed, a noble human 
figure living and moving.”’ He wrote the 
present work while these impressions were 
fresh upon him and the sacred scenes were 
still in view ; he had then scarcely any books 
by him ; and the only additions he has made 
since his return home have consisted of ref- 
erences, notes, and verifications. A beloved 
sister was with him in the East, where she 
died of a fever which for a time threatened 
his own life ; and it is to her memory that 
the work is dedicated. 

Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ is at this mo- 
ment a European book. Everywhere it is 
being read, and everywhere it is making a 
profound sensation. Perhaps the first thing 
that will strike any one who reads it is the 
thorough contrast it presents to the famous 
‘« Life of Jesus” by the German Strauss. M. 
Renan, indeed, does not reject Strauss, but 
rather accepts him on the whole. ‘It is al- 
most needless to remark,”’ he says in a note 


in his Introduction, ‘‘ that not a word in the’ 


work of M. Strauss justifies the strange and 
absurd calumny by which it has been at- 
tempted to discredit, with superficial persons, 
a work convenient, exact, ingenious, and con- 
scientious, though spoilt in its general por- 
tions by an exclusive system. Not only has 
M. Strauss never denied the existence of 
Jesus, but every page of his book implies 
that existence. What is true is that M. 
Strauss supposes the personal character of 
Jesus more obliterated for us than perhaps in 
reality it is.”’ It is by the practical exten- 
sion given to this last remark by M. Renan 
in his work that he has made it so complete 
a contrast to the work of Strauss. Strauss’s 
work is an attempt to disintegrate the Gospel 
narratives from beginning to end—to show 
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that they are an accumulation of myths upon 


some basis of fact which, as being so covered 
over with myths, is no longer recoverable. 
Renan, on the other hand, accepting, in a 
modified form, some of Strauss’s results, and 
quietly omitting from the Gospel narrative 
what he considers mere ‘‘ legends,”’ sets him- 
self to construct the real character and life 
of Jesus out of the materials that remain. 
His work is eminently imaginative and con- 
structive, while that of Strauss is critical and 
destructive. Throughout the body of the 
book the constant endeavor is to trace out 
and vividly represent the lineaments of the 
real historic Christ as he walked and moved 
about in Judea ; and only now and then does 
he permit a critical remark to intrude itself 
as he proceeds. What of criticism there is 
in the work is chiefly contained in the Intro- 
duction. There M. Renan gives his views as 
to the authorship and the relative degrees of 
credibility of the Four Gospels; and there 
also he announces, once for all, the skeptical 
peculiarity, if it may be so called, which 
readers must be prepared to find in his book, 
and which, wherever it is read, will provoke 
reclamations against it as, with all its ex- 
traordinary literary and mora! merits, a blow 
at the substance of received Christianity, and 
occasion sorrow in pious minds that a man 
of such high and tender and yearningly de- 
vout genius should, as regards his religious 
faith, be no other than he is. 

That peculiarity of the book is its entire 
rejection of the miraculous. ‘It is not,” he 
says, ‘‘ in the name of this or of that philos- 
ophy, it is in the name of universal experi- 
ence, that we banish miracle from history.” 
And again, ‘‘ Until a new order of things, 
we shall maintain this principle of historical 
criticism, that a supernatural story cannot 
be admitted as such, that it implies always 
credulity or imposture, and that the duty of 
the historian is to interpret it and to find out 
what portion of truth, and what portion of 
error, it may contain.” And again, in the 
body of the work, ‘* If ever the worship of 
Jesus shall become feeble among men, it will 
be precisely on account of the acts which 
originally caused belief in him.’’ Hence, 
the miracles of the Gospel narratives, so far 
as M. Renan does not resolve them into 
myths of later formation, but recognizes 
them as part and parcel of the original series 
of events as done and countenanced by Jesus 
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himself, are resolved by him into a practice, 
in perfect good faith, of a ‘* thaumaturgy”’ 
then universally credited in such lands as 
Judea. In the case of one of the miracles, 
indeed—that of the raising of Lazarus—he 
goes farther, and resorts to a supposition 
which, notwithstanding the subtle delicacy 
with which he expresses it, will shock the 
reader greatly. He supposes that, in this 
case, there may have been a ‘‘ pious fraud” 
—though he does not give it in this blunt 
name, but implies that the oriental standard 
in such matters must not be identified with 
the occidental—on the part of Martha and 
Mary and Lazarus himself, without Christ's 
knowledge. No passage in the whole work 
will shock more than this. 

It is but another statement of the peculi- 
arity of the book that it rejects from the first 
the notion of the Divinity of Christ, except 
in the sense in which divinity might be pre- 
dicted of the noblest and grandest haman 
being that ever walked on the face of the 
earth. It is of the man Christ, of Jesus of 
Nazareth, that M. Renan essays to write the 
life. But, that being once understood by the 
reader, the astonishment will be at the un- 
paralleled devotion, the almost trembling 
fascination of heart and soul, with which M. 
Renan treats his theme. Nota breath of the 
Voltaire spirit, or of the skeptical spirit of 
the eighteenth century, is preceptible here, 
Renan and all that old French mockery are- 
millions of miles apart; Jesus is literally to» 
M. Renan the grandest human being that: 
ever trod this earth, and the founder of the: 
religion which, in its essence, must be the- 
religion of humanity forever; and to got: 
back, by research and imagination through: 
the intervening eighteen hundred years, to» 
the exact time, and spot, and manner of thia. 
matchless reality, so as to behold it closely. 
and follow reverently and yet intelligently in: 
its footsteps, is, in M. Renan’s view, that au-. 
preme feat of historical literature which; 
though others have attempted it before, it 
has been left for him to attempt again ih a 
new way. One may certainly say that, for 
poetic vividness in the narrative, and for . 
depth and tenderness of reverent feeling, as 
well as for definiteness of attempt at. the 
philosophic investigation of that human 
character of Jesus which is all that M. 
Renan recognizes, his work surpasses all that 
has been written as yet, to the same purpose: 
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and on the same theme, by the most eloquent 
Unitarians. 

To give even an abridged account of the 
story which M. Renan sets forth in his vol- 
ume—beginning with Jesus, as he supposes 
him to have been at first, ‘‘the young car- 
penter of Galilee,”’ acted on by the circum- 
stances of his nativity, neighborhood, nation, 
and time, but with a certain grand and orig- 
inal conception of his own moral mission and 
of God as ‘the Father,’ and proceeding 
thence to the modifications, some of them 
strong and awful, which M. Renan supposes 
were gradually effected by successive influen- 
ces in Christ’s character and his views of his 
mission, till they ended in the majestic proc- 
lamation of the coming ‘‘ Kingdom of Hea- 
ven ’’ and the world’s final revolution—would 
here be quite impossible, with any satisfac- 
tion to the reader. Only from M. Renan’s 
own work, read continuously, can his version 
of the Gospel history be adequately gathered. 
The following selected extracts, however 
(which we make longer and more numerous 
than usual, because the work is still untrans- 
lated), may serve to give an idea of its gene- 
ral spirit and style, as well as to bring out 
some of the more important points of M. 
Renan’s theory : — 





His Family and Native Place—He came 
from the ranks of the people. His father, 
Joseph, and his mother Mary, were persons 
of middling condition, belonging to the class 
of artisans living by their labor, in that 
state, common in the East, which is neither 
one of easy circumstances nor of misery. 

If we set aside something of the sordid 
and the repulsive which Islamism everywhere 
carries with it, the town of Nazareth, in the 
time of Jesus, did not differ much, perhaps, 
from what it is at present. The streets 
where he played as a child, we see them still 
in those stony paths or those small crossways 
which separate the huts. The house of Jo- 
seph much resembled, doubtless, those poor 
shops, lighted by the door, serving at once as 
working-booth, kitchen, and bed-chamber, 
and having for their furniture a mat, some 
eushions on the ground, one or two clay ves- 
sels, and a painted chest. The family, pro- 
ceeding from one or more marriages, was 
numerous enough. Jesus had brothers and 
sisters, of whom he seems to have been the 
eldest. All the others remain obscure; for 


it ogee that the four persons represented 
as his brothers, and of whom at least one, 
a importance in the 
elopment of Christianity, 


James, became of 


first years of the dev 
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were his cousins-german. —, in fact, had 
a sister, named also Mary, who married a 
certain Alpheus or Cleophas (these two 
names seem to designate one person), and 
was the mother of several sons, who played 
a considerable part among the first disciples 
of Jesus. These cousins-german, who ad- 
hered to the young master while his true 
brothers opposed him, took the name of 
‘< brothers of the Lord.’’ The true brothers 
of Jesus were, as well as their mother, of no 
importance till after his death. .. . His 
sisters married at Nazareth, and there he 
passed the years of his first youth. Nazar- 
eth was a small town the popula- 
tion at present is from three to four thousand 
souls; and it cannot have changed much. 
The ‘cold there is keen in winter, and the 
climate very healthy. The town, as at that 
epoch all the smaller Jewish towns, was @ 
collection of huts built without style, and 
must have presented the dry and poor aspect 
which villages in the Semitic countries still 
offer. The houses, as far as appears, did not 
differ much from those cubes of stone, with- 
out elegance either exterior or interior, 
which now cover the richer parts of the Li- 
hanus, and which, mingled with vines and 
fig-trees, have still a very agreeable look. 
The surrounding country, on the other hand, 
is charming ; and no spot in the world was 
80 fitted for dreams of absolute happiness. 
Even in our days Nazareth is still a delicious 
place of residence—the only spot, perhaps, 
in Palestine where the soul feels itself some- 
what relieved from the burden which op- 
presses it in the midst of desolation une- 
qualled. The people are amiable and 
cheerful; the gardens are fresh and green. 
Antoninus Martyr, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, drew an enchanting picture of the fer- 
tility of the country round, comparing it to 
Paradise. Some valleys on the western side 
fully justify his description. The fountain, 
round which were gathered the life and 
gayety of the small town, is destroyed ; its 
choked-up channels give now only turbid 
water. But the beauty of the women who 
meet there in the evening — that mem | 
which was already remarked in the sixt 
century, and in which people saw a gift of 
the Virgin Mary—is preserved in a striking 
manner. It is the Syrian type, in all its 
grace, 80 full of languour. Dvubtless, Mary 
was there almost every day, and took her 
place, the urn on her shoulder, in the string 
of her fellow-countrywomen who have left no 
name. Antoninus Martyr remarked that 
the Jewish women, elsewhere disdainful to 
Christians, are here full of affability. Even 
to the present day religious animosities are 
less keen at Nazareth than elsewhere. 

His Youth and Education.—He learned 
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to read and write, doubtless according to 
the method of the East, which consists in 

lacing in the child’s hands a book, which 
fe repeats in cadence with his little com- 
rades until he knows it by heart. It is 
doubtful, however, whether he knew well the 
Hebrew Scriptures in their original tongue. 
His biographers make him quote them from 
the Aramean translations. . . . The school- 
master in the small Jewish towns was the 
Hazzan or reader in the synagogues, Jesus 
frequented little the bigher schools of the 
scribes, or Soferim (Nazareth, perhaps, had 
not one of them) ; and he had none of those 
titles which confer, in vulgar eyes, the rights 
of knowledge. It would nevertheless, be a 
great error to imagine that Jesus was what 
we should now call uneducated. . . . It is 
not probable that he had learned Greek. 
That language was little spread in Judea be- 
yond the classes which shared in the govern- 
ment, and the towns inhabited by pagans, 
like Cesarea. The idiom proper to Jesus was 
the Syriac dialect, mixed with Hebrew, then 
spoken in Palestine. . . . Neitherdirectlynor 
indirectly did any element of Hellenic culture 
reach Jesus. He knew nothing beyond Ju- 
daism ; his mind preserved that frank naiveté 
which an extended and varied culture always 
enfeebles. Nay, within the bosom of Judaism, 
he remained a stranger to many efforts that 
had been made, often parallel to his own. 
On the one hand, the asceticism of the Esse- 
nians or Therapeutz, on the other, the fine 
essays of religious philosophy made by the 
Jewish school of Alexandria, and of which 
his contemporary Philo was the ingenious in- 
terpreter, were unknown tohim. . . . Ha 
pily for him he knew nothing of the strange 
scholasticism which was being taught at Je- 
rusalem, and which was ultimately to form 
the Talmud. If some Pharisees had already 
brought it into Galilee, he did not attend 
them ; and, when, afterwards, he came in con- 
tact with this silly casuistry, it inspired him 
only with disgust. One may suppose never- 
theless, that the principles of Hill were not 
unknown to him. Hillel, fifty years before 
him, had uttered aphorisms which had much 
analogy to hisown. By his poverty humbly 
endured, by the sweetness of his character, by 
his — to hypocrites and to priests, 
Hillel was the true master of Jesus, if it is 
lawful to talk of a master when one is con- 
cerned with so high an originality. . .. 
The reading of the Old Testament made far 
more impression upon him. . . . The Law 
appears not to have had much charm for 
him ; he believed thata better could be made. 
But the religious poetry of the Psalms was in 
wonderful accord with his lyrical soul; they 
remained, all his life, his food and sustenance. 
The Prophets, in particular Isaiah and his 





continuator of the time of the Captivity, were, 
with their brilliant dreams of the future, their 
impetuous eloquence, their invectives mingled 
with enchanting pictures, his true masters. 
He read, doubtless, also some of the apocry- 
phal works—that is to say, of those writings 
sufficiently modern, the authors of which, in 
order to give themselves an authority more 
willingly allowed to the very ancient writings, 
sheltered themselves under the names of 
prophetsand patriarchs. One of these books, 
above all, struck him; it was the Book of 
Daniel. . . . Betimes his character in part 
revealed itself. The legendsdelicht in show- 
ing him, from his childhood, revo)’ ing against 
paternal authority, and walkir m com- 
mon paths in order to follow} uiing. It 
is certain, at least, that the relations of kin- 
dred were to him of small concern. His 
family do not seem to have liked him ; and, 
at times, he is found hard towards them. 
Jesus, like all men exclusively preoccupied 
by an idea, came to regard the ties of blood 
as of small account. 

Galilee and Southern Judea.—Every people 
called to high destinies ought to be a small 
complete world, enclosing opposed poles 
within its bosom. Greece had, at a few 
leagues from each other, Sparta and Athens, 
two antipodes toa superficial observer, but in 
reality rival sisters, necessary the one to the 
other. It was the same with Judea. Less 
brilliant in one sense than the development 
of Jerusalem, that of the north was on the 
whole much more fruitful; the most livin 
performances of the Jewish people always 
came thence. A complete absence of the 


p- | sentiment of nature, bordering somewhat on 


the dry, the narrow, the sullen, struck all 
works of purely hicrosolymite origin with a 
character grandiose indeed, but. sad and re- 
pulsive. With her solemn doctors, her in- 
sipid canonists, her hypocritical and atra- 
bilious devotees, Jerusalem could not have 
a 0g humanity. . . The north alone 
produced Christianity; Jerusalem, on the 
contrary, is the true native country of the 
obstinate Judaism which, founded by the 
Pharisees and fixed by the Talmud, has trav- 
ersed the Middle Ages and reached our own 
days. A ravishing natural scenery contrib- 
uted to form this spirit, much less abstere, 
less fiercely monotheistic, if I may so say, 
which impressed upon all the dreams of the 
Galilean mind something idyllic and charm- 
ing. The saddest country in the world is, 

rhaps, the region near Jerusalem. Gali- 
ee, on the other hand, is a land very green, 
very shady, smiling all over—the true land 
of the Song of Songs and of the chants of the 
Well-beloved. During the two months of 
March and April the champaign is a dense 
thicket of flowers of incomparable freshness 
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and colors. Theanimals there are small, but 
of extreme docility. . . . In no country in 
the world do the mountains lay themselves 
out with more harmony or inspire higher 
thoughts. Jesus seems to have particularly 
loved them. The most important acts of his 
divine career took place on the mountains ; 
there was he best inspired ; it was there that 
he held secret communion with the ancient 
prophets, and that he showed himself to the 
eyes of disciples already transfigured. . . . 

esus lived and grew up in this intoxicating 
medium; but, from his infancy, he made al- 
most annually the journey to Jerusalem for 
the festival. 

The Theology of Jesus.—A high notion of 
Deity, which he did not owe to Judaism, and 
which seems to have been in all its parts the 
creation of his own great soul, was, in a man- 
ner, the principle of his whole power. . . . 
The highest consciousness of Deity that has 
ever existed in the breast of humanity was 
that of Jesus. One sees, on the other hand, 
that Jesus, starting from such a disposition 
of soul as his, never could have been a spec- 
ulative —— like Cakya-Mouni.. Noth- 
ing is farther from scholastic theology than 
the Gospel. The speculations of the Greek 
fathers on the divine essence came from quite 
another spirit. God conceived immediately 
as Father—this is all the theology of Jesus. 
. . - It is probable that, from the first, he 
regarded himself as being to God in the rela- 
tion of a son to his father. Here is his great 
act of originality ; in this he is not like one 
of hisrace. Neither Jew nor Mussulman bas 
understood this delicious theology of love. 
The God of Jesus is not that fatal master who 
kills us when he pleases, condemns us when 
he pleases, saves us when he pleases. The 
God of Jesus is Our Father. 

Matured Notion of his Mission.—This name 
‘Kingdom of God,” or ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven,”’ was the favorite term with Jesus 
for ex pressing therevolution which he brought 
into the world. Like almost all the other 
Messianic terms, it came from the Book of 
Daniel. According to the author of that ex- 
traordinary book, to the four profane king- 
doms, destined to sink, a fifth empire was to 
succeed, which should be that-of the Saints, 
and should endure forever. This kingdom 
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watchword thenceforward was ‘* Good tid- 
ings ’’—news that the aay ot of Heaven is 
at hand. Jesus will no longer be merely a 
delightful moralist, aspiring to enclose sub- 
lime lessons in some loving and brief aphor- 
isms; he is the transcendent revolutionist 
who strives to renew the world from its 
foundations, and to found on earth the ideal 
which he has conceived. To ‘‘ wait for the 
Kingdom of God” will be the synonym for 
being a disciple of Jesus. . . . Who is to 
estublish this Kingdom of God? Let us re- 
member that the first thought of Jesus—a 
thought so profound with him that it had 
probably no origin, but belonged to the very 
roots of his being—was that he was the Son 
of God, the intimate of his Father, the doer 
of his will; and then the answer of Jesus to 
such a question will not be doubtful. The 
conviction that he would cause God to reign 
possessed itself of his spirit in a manner quite 
absolute. He considered himeelf as the uni- 
versal reformer. Heaven, earth, all nature, 
madness, malady, and death are but his in- 
struments. In his access of heroic will he 
believed himself all-powerful. If the Earth 
is not ready for this last transformation, the 
Earth will be burnt, purified by fire and the 
breath of God. A new Heaven will be cre- 
ated, and the whole world will be peopled 
with the angels of God. A radical revolu- 
tion, embracing even physical nature itself— 
such was the fundamental thought of Jesus. 

Inadequate Modern Appreciation of great 
Characters and Movements.—Our principles 
of positive science are hurt by the dreams 
which the plan of Jesus embraced. We 
know the history of the earth ; cosmical revy- 
olutions of the kind which Jesus expected are 
produced only by geological or astronomical 
causes, the connection of which with moral 
matters has never been ascertained. But, to 
be just to great creative minds, it is neces- 
sary not to stop at the prejudices they may 
have shared with theirtime. . . . Thedeism 
of the eighteenth century and a certain kind 
of protestantism have accustomed us to con- 
sider the founder of the Christian faith only 


‘asa great moralist, a benefactor of humanity. 


We sce in the Gospel only good maxims ; 
we throw a prudent veil over the strange in- 
tellectual state in which it was born. ‘There 


of God upon the earth had naturally received | are people, also, who regret that the French 


diverse interpretations. . 


. . All that Jesus | Revolution went more than once out of the 


owed to John was, to some extent, lessons in | track of principles, and was not the work of 
preaching and popular action. From that | wise and moderate men. Let us not impose 


moment, in fact, he P 
more force, and impose 
with authority. 


reached with much | our small plans of middle-class good sense 
himself onthe crowd | upon those extraordinary movements 80 
t seems, also, that his so- | greatly beyond our stature. Let us continue 


journ near John, less by the action of the, to admire the ‘‘ morality of the Gospel ”’— 
Baptist than by the natural progress of his | let us suppress in our religious instructions 
own thoughts, greatly matured his ideas re- | the chimera that was the soul of it; but let 
specting the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven.”’ His | us not believe that, by simple ideas of good- 
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ness or individual morality, the world is ever 
stirred. The idea of Jesus was much thore 
profound ; it was the most revolutionary idea 
that was ever conceived in.a human brain ; it 
must be taken in its totality, and not with 
those timid suppressions which retrench from 
it precisely that which made it effective for 
the regeneration of humanity. Fundament- 
ally, the ideal is: always a Utopia. When 
we wish at present to represent the Christ of 
modern consciousness, the consoler, the judge 
of these new times, what do we do? That 
which Jesus himself did 1830 years ago. 
We suppose the conditions of the real world 
altogether other than they are ; we represent 
a moral deliverer breaking, without arms, the 
chains of the negro, ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the poor, freeing the oppressed na- 
tions. We forget that this supposes a world 
turned upside-down, the climate of Virginia 
and that of Congo modified, the blood and 
race of millions of men changed, our social 
complications brought back to a chimerical 
simplicity, the political stratifications of Eu- 
rope tilted out of their order. 


Our desire, it will be seen, has rather been 
to give some account of M. Renan’s book 
than to criticise it. But a word or two re- 
specting the effects which the book is calcu- 
lated to produce on the different classes of 
readers that are likely to take it up may 
now be added in conclusion. 

That general Christian opinion will be 
shocked by the leading peculiarity of the 
book as avowed in it from the outset, and 
shocked in detail over again by many sera- 
rate passages in it, we have already said. 
We are not sure, however, but that the most 
pious and orthodox Christians who may read 
the book through will find, and will acknowl- 
edge that they find, something like a vom- 
pensation in it for all the strain and pain it 
must give them ; and we are confirmed in 
this by what we have already heard of the 
impression made by the book on some candid 
orthodox minds, ‘* Why was it left,’’ they 
may say, ‘‘ to this skeptical French thinker 
to do what orthodox Christians would have 
been glad, at any time for a century or two 
past, to have seen done for them—to follow, 
with reverent care the human history of 
Christ as it enacted itself in Galilee and 
Judea, and to tell that his history circumstan- 
tially, in the modern manner, and with the 
aid of modern geographical and antiquarian 
knowledge, so as to rivet the imagination and 
elucidate the Gospels? Wealso with all our 
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belief in the higher nature of Christ, have 


an interest in these aspects of his history; © 


we also find ourselves thinking 
those distant lands— 

‘Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
That, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross,’ 

and longing that they were less vague to us, 
and that their scenery, and the whole social 
and intellectual movement of which they 
were the theatre at that momentous epoch 
when Christ walked over their acres, were 
presented to us afresh by some modern pen 
in minute connection with his sacred biogra- 
phy.”” And so, we can fancy, many a pious 
reader of M. Renan’s book will feel his hor- 
ror at what he finds denied or set aside in it 
partly compensated by the vivid positive pict- 
ures which it does exhibit of Christ’s human 
history—fit to be appropriated thankfully by 
any Christian imagination, and to be wrought 
with rich effect into a form of religious faith 
quite different from M. Renan’s. 

In the second place, it cannofbe but that 
skeptics of that harder and more determinate 
school which Strauss may still he taken to 
represent, and along with them, many edu- 
cated Christians who have been instructed in 
the principles of historical criticism, but 
have never found their faith in the Gospel 
History substantially shaken by the applica- 
tion of them, will have a serious objection 
to make to M. Renan’s book as a whole. 
They will ask by what right, other than his 
own mere ‘instinct, his mere pleasure, at the 
moment to vote this true and that false, he 
accepts the non-miraculous parts of the Evan- 
gelical narratives while rejecting the mirae- 
ulous parts. If there is such a thing as 
myth-making in the world, there will, it may 
he said, be non-miraculous myths as well as 
miraculous myths, and perhaps in greater 
abundance. The miraculousness of a story 
is not the sole test of its being a myth ; and 
a legend may be non-miraculous and yet lack 
all evidence of being true. Simply to weed 
a written story, therefore, of its miraculous 
particles, and then, with an occasional ‘+ It 
seems’? or ‘‘ As I fancy,” to comb out the 
rest into possible sequence and order, is an 
utterly unhistorical proceeding. And all 
this, with some show of justice, both the 
classes of critics we have mentioned may 
urge against M. Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus.” 
They may maintain that it is simply M. 


fondly of 
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Renan’s imagination of the life of Jesus, as- 
sisting itself by a treatment of the materials 
entirely arbitrary, and not in the least criti- 
cal. They may, at least, demand from M. 
Renan a more detailed explanation than he 
has given in his book of the principles which 
have guided him in retaining so much as his- 
torical while he has rejected so much else as 
non-historical. 

Lastly, there are not a few, we fancy, who, 
while not objecting to M. Renan’s method, 
and quite willing to accept an adequate ac- 
count of the human character and history of 
Christ arrived at by such a method, will still 
refuse M. Renan’s account, as being, with 
all its carefulness and all its reverence, essen- 
tially inadequate. They will have their own 
imagination of Jesus formed from the rec- 
ords; and that imagination will not be M. 
Renan’s. Unless we are mistaken, the com- 
plaint in this quarter will generally be that 
M. Renan’s interpretation of the character 
and life of Christ is too merely sweet, too 
idyllic, too French. ‘* Son caracttre aim- 


able,”’ says M. Renan in one place, * et, sans , 


doute, une de ces ravissantes figures qui ap- 
paraissent quelquefois dans la race juive, 
faisaient autour de lui comme une cercle de 
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ces populations bienveillantes et naives, ne 
savait échapper.’’ And again, in another 
place, ‘* Sa prédication était suave et douce, 
toute pleine de la nature et du parfum des 
champs. Il aimait les fleurs, et en prenait: 
ses lecons less plus charmantes. Les oiseaux 
du ciel, la mer, les montagnes, les jeux des 
enfans passaient tour & tour dans ses en- 
seignements.’’ These passages, indeed, do 
not representthe final and complete impres- 
sion which M. Renan leaves of his concep- 
tion of the character of Christ. More 
especially towards the end of the book, ele- 
ments of severity and even of terror are 
infused into those sweeter and more idyllic 
representations of the beginning. We are 
not sure, however, but that the Teutonic 
soul generally will object to M. Renan’s total 
imagination of the character of Christ that 
it lacks tremendousness and strength. Al- 





bert Diirer and the German painters general- 
ly had quite a different ideal of Christ from 
that of the painters of the Latin nations, 
and rejected or greatly subordinated the 
‘¢ yavissante figure’? and the ‘ prédication 


‘suave et douce ” by which these painters set 
so much store. In this matter, among the 


readers of M. Renan’s book, there will, we 


fascination auquel personne, au milieu de | fancy, be Albert Diirers yet 





Ovr Dury Towarps our Niccer.—The dif- 
ferent clergy of the Confederate States have 
addressed a manifesto to their ‘Christian Breth- 
ren ’’ throughout the,world against the Yankees. 
As against the Yankees, there is perfect truth in 
this protest; but there is one part of it which as- 
serts Slavery to be a providential institution. 
This winds up with a quotation from the First of 
Paul and Timothy on the very different matter 
of servitude as it was in Timothy’s diocese, pre- 
scribing rules for the conduct of servants, de- 
nouncing any man who should teach otherwise, 
and ending with the words ‘from which with- 
draw thyself.’? Whereupon these evangelical 


gentlemen subjoined the following observa- | 


uon:— 


**That is what we teach; and obedient to the 
last verse of the text, from men that ‘teach 
otherwise ’—hoping for peace—we ‘ withdraw’ 
ourselves.”’ 


The inverted commas with which these rev- 
erend divines accentuate their extracts from the 
apostolic text in taking them to themselves, ap- 
pear to give their profession of preaching and 


practising just what the Apostle tells them a 
rather sarcastic significance. ‘The pretence of 
obedience to St. Paul in upholding Slavery and 
resorting to Secession, certainly does sound 
something too much like the combination of a 
snuffle and a sneer.— Punch. 








Tue stream of Anti-Renan publications still 
flows on in France. There have been several 
fresh ones last week, though not so mariy as in 
the preceding week. One of M. Renan’s oppo- 
nents, M. Delaporte, ‘‘ Professeur de Dogme a la 
Faculté de Bordeaux,’’ has published, in addi- 
tion to a pamphlet against M. Renan, another 
tract, with this special title, ‘* Le Diable existe- 
t-il, et que fait-il?’’ a tract which should be 
worth seeing. 


Tue second yolume of the Baron de Bazan- 
court’s French military history of the Crimean 
expedition has just left the press. 


As was to be expected, M. Renan’s *‘ Vie de 
Jésus ’’ has been prohibited by the ‘« Congrega- 








tion of the Index’’ at Rome. 
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‘ From The Saturday Review. 
NOTES FROM THE ALPS IN 1863. 

A siock of ice placed on a dinner-table con- 
veys a sense of freshness which has no adequate 
physical cause. The solid mass acts on the im- 
agination, and through it refreshes the system. 
And could we but convey a mere image of the 
scene now before us, it would probably, in 
like manner, refresh our readers in the thirsty 
atmosphere of London. The sky is without 
a cloud, and the sun shines down upon the 
green hills with concentrated power ; but in 
front of us, and beyond the valley at our feet. 
the everlasting snows defy his action. There 
they settle by degrees into firm ice, which 
stretches in frozen tongues along the valleys 
down to the habitations of men. Grandest 
of all the eminences in view, set in the crys- 
tal air as if it were but air of denser charac- 
ter, is the Weisshorn—a magnificent snow 
cone buttressed all round by mountains, each 
of which, though here subdued in the pres- 
ence of the grander central mass, would, if 
planted in Cumberland, dwarf Helvellyn to a 
hillock. Next to the Weisshorn, on the left, 
is a lonely pyramid merely sprinkled with 
snow, the steepness of its sides rendering ac- 
cumulation impossible. Compared with this 
dark chieftain of the Alps, the Weisshorn, 
and the noble cones of the Mischabel to the 
left of it, seem friendly toman. Indeed, each 
of these has already felt the foot of the moun- 
taineer upon its head; but the black pyramid 
of the Matterhorn is still a virgin fortress 
which has hitherto repulsed every attack. 
There is something mystical in its isolation, 
and perhaps it is well for the enjoyment of 
those who love the mountains that one wild 
peak should remain to which they can look 
up with the wonder which attaches itself to 
the unexplored. 

To the left of the pointed ‘‘ horns ’’ of the 
Mischabel is the Alphubel, called a ‘* Tanz- 
berg ”’ by the guides, from the circumstance 
that a dance might be held upon its flattened 
head. It is the frustrum of a mountain, the 
upper third of the cone being sliced away as 
if by the horizontal sweep of a scimetar. 
Then comes the crown of the Alleleinhorn, 
here of scarcely sufficient prominence to break 
the sky-line ; then the odd-looking Rympfisch- 
horn—mainly snow, but with a crag stuck like 
an oblique feather in its white cap. Then 
the huge mass of the Fletschhorn, and so on 
to the Monte Leone, while many a league to 
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the east stretches the chain which divides the 
Valais from Italy. Right in our front, but 
separated from us by the entire valley of the 
Rhone, is a tower of rock—the ‘‘ barometer ”’ 
of this neighborhood ; for when it is clear of 
clouds the inhabitants of these Alps prepare 
for fair weather. It now stands upon an em- 
inence bare and alone, like one of the ‘* round 
towers of other days”’ sung of by Thomas 
Moore. Its formation probably illustrates 
the formation of the Alps themselves, being 
sculptured by the weather from the mass to 
which it first belonged. These mountains 
assuredly were never lifted in their present 
forms by the operation of subterranean forces. 
No man of philosophical mind will assume - 
that under every pinnacle and under every 

chain a special focus of action existed which 

raised that pinnacle or that chain above the, 
surrounding level to its present elevation. ‘It 

may suit the poet to speak of a mountain be- 

ing raised like a bubble from the earth's molten 

centre, but the physical investigator sees in 

the present mountains residual forms which 

ice and water, acting through geologic ages, 

have carved from a general protuberance, 

raised in this portion of Europe by forces op- 

erating through the whole area now occupied 

by the Alps. 

The pastures seem all alive ; for every blade 
of grass there seems a jumping or a buzzing 
insect—playful, harmless flies, which sip the 
dew and feed upon the honey of the flowers, 
or thirsty bloodsuckers, which worry and 
poison you if you let them. And here they 
jump and fly and chirrup regardless of man, 
coming with the summer and vanishing with 
the winter, asking no man’s leave and minis- 
tering to no man’s needs—appearing here by 
a patent as valid as that which authorizes 
man himself to set his foot upon the earth. 
And all man’s powers, both physical and 
mental, are here mirrored in a distorted or 
microscopic form. They eat, they fight, they 
caress, they devour each other, they plan, 
they build. The same powers which in the 
human form find their culmination are pre-. 
sented here in rudiment. 

We have spoken of the Alps being sculpt-- 
ured to their present forms by the action of 
ice and water. To state the magnitude of 
the ice operations to which this region was 
once subjected would be to raise a smile of 
incredulity on the countenances of the major- 
ity of those who visit the Alps. From the: 
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spot where we sit to the bottom of the valley 
is a vertical depth of at least three thousand 
feet. The valley is now covered with trees 
and verdure ; wooden villages dot it all over, 
and on the green Alpine slopes the merry 
cow-bells tinkle; yet every square foot of 
this fair region ~was once occupied by ice. 
Leok to those rocks—their edges are not 
sharp and cliffy like those upon the crest of 
yonder ridge. They are unnaturally smooth. 
All their asperities have been ground away, 
and by what? By a vast glacier which once 
filled this valley to the brim, which also held 
possession of the basin now occupied by the 
Lake of Geneva, and which rolled its frozen 
waves over the plain of Switzerland till it 
met a barrier on the distant chain of the 
Jura. Down the valley the glacier moved, 
with slow but resistless energy. It was the 
moulding-plane which rounded these rocks ; 
it was the plowshare which scooped out these 
hollows in the hill sides, and left behind it 
those long ridges of moraines. This mighty 
tool, operating through the uncalculated ages 
of the glacial epdch, must have profoundly 
modified the surface over which it passed. 
Were that protuberant surface perfectly uni- 
form, and were it composed of materials of 
the same hardness throughout, the water 
falling on it or the ice moving over it would 
have planed it uniformly down ; but there 
is nothing uniform in nature. Such a swell- 
ing of the land as we have supposed must 
have its accidents— its fissures, eminences, 
hollows, and undulations—accidents, in short, 
which determine the direction in which wa- 
ter or ice spread over its surface must move. 
Once committed to a line of motion, the wa- 
ter or the ice widens and deepens its track, 
and in this track erosion goes on. Thus the 
valiey sinks and the adjacent eminences rela- 
tively rise, and thus we believe, in the course 
of gevlogic epochs, those mountains have been 
carved from a formless wen. ‘To sum up, the 
forces underneath swelled this portiqn of Eu- 
rope into a protuberance more or less broken, 
no doubt; and then the command was given 
to the clements to chisel this mass into moun- 
tains and gorges, into mighty pyramids and 
far-stretching ranges of hills. The elements 
obeyed, and the result of their operations is 
‘the Switzerland of to-day. 

But whence were the mighty masses of ice 
derived which in former ages covered Switz- 
rerland, and even our own islands, as the ice 


of the Artic circle now embraces Greenland— 
sending glaciers down to the sea, where the 
ice detached itself in icebergs which floated, 
laden with boulders and débris, over the 
neighboring ocean? So great were these op- 
erations that an important portion of the 
strata of England is composed of the material 
deposited by the liquefied ‘* bergs.”” The 
presence of so much ice naturally suggests 
the operation of intense cold, and to account 
for this cold the intellects of philosophers 
have long been exercised. Two very famous 
speculations may be noted here. Suppose a 
thermometer plunged in space and defended 
completely from the action of the sun—say 
at a point of space so distant from the sun 
that his heat is insensible. That thermome~ 
ter would indicate the temperature of that 
particular portion of space which it occupied. 
Let it be removed to another distant region 
—it would here show the temperature reign- 
ing in its new position. Now, some philoso- 
phers have supposed that different portions 
of. space possess different temperatures ; and 
as it is known that the entire solar system is 
moving through space with enormous veloci- 
ty, it has been thought that it passes, during 
the ages of its transit, sometimes through 
colder sometimes through warmer regions of 
space. The theory of the glacial epoch from 
this point of view is, that while crossing one 
of the cold portions of.space, the temperature 
of our system became so much lowered as to 
produce the vast glaciers whose traces now 
fill us with wonder. Other philosophers 
again have accounted for the cold hy briefly 
assuming that the emission of heat from the 
sun is not constant—that the heat emitted in 
some ages exceeds that emitted in others, 
and that the glacial epoch appeared during 
one of the periods of feeble solar emission.— 
The philosophers who advance this theory do 
not attempt to account for the variation of 
heat which they assume ; but, given the fee- 
ble emission, they consider that those vast 
masses of ancient ice follow as a matter of 
course. 

Here, however, they are radically wrong. 
Indeed, both of the hypothesis referred to 
originated in too close a contemplation of the 
nearest facts. The presence of ice suggested 
sv strongly the operation of cold, that the 
equal and opposite operation of heat which 
the formation of glaciers necessarily involves 





was forgotten. Whence came the ice of 
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those ancient glaciers? From the same 
source as that which feeds the glaciers now 
existing—namely, from atmospheric snow. 
Whence came this snow? From the conden- 
sation and congelation of atmospheric vapor. 
Whence came this vapor? From the action 
of the sun’s heat upon the aqueous portions 
of the earth’s surface. Thus, tracing the 
glacier to its origin, we find that origin to 
be the heat of the sun. You cannot have a 
single pound of the ice, either of ancient or 
of modern glaciers, produced without the 
previous evaporation of a pound of water by 
the sun. And simply to reducea pound of 
water from the liquid to the vaporoas condi- 
tion requires as much heat as would raise 
nearly 6lbs. of ice-cold water to its boiling 
point. Expressed in another form, every one 
of those ancient glaciers involved in its pro- 
duction a quantity of solar action able to 
raise a mass of cast-iron five times the weight 
of the glacier to the white heat of fusion. 
It is perfectly manifest from this reasoning 
that, by reducing the emission of heat from 
the sun, or by plunging the solar system 
into space of a low temperature, we should be 
eutting off the glaciers at their source ; we 
should be rendering impossible the very first 
step necessary to their formation by the en- 
feeblement of the agent which generates the 
aqueous vapor. The process is one of pure 
distillation, and no distiller would think of 
augmenting the quantity distilled by taking 
the fire from under his boiler. Still, this is 
really what they do who would produce great 
glaciers by the destruction of solar heat. 
Let us put the question in another form. 
We know from experiment the exact amount 
of heat necessary to evaporate a pound of 
water, and we also know the exact amount 
of heat necessary to raise a pound of cast- 
iron from its ordinary temperature at the 
earth’s surface to the white heat of fusion. 
Comparing both together, we find that the 
heat necessary to evaporate 1 lb. of water 





would raise 5lbs. of cast-iron to its melting 
pomt. We thus arrive at the indubitable 
result that every glacier, ancient or modern, 
required, asa first step towards its formation, 
the outlay of an amount of solar héat compe- 
tent to raise.a mass of cast iron five times the 
weight of the glacier to its fusing point.— 
Imagine the glaciers removed, and the white 
hot metal in their places. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, the Grand Aletsch glacier and its no- 
ble tributaries all displaced—and the Jung- 
frau, Monk, and Eiger, the Aleleschhorn, 
Gletscherborn, Trugberg, and the numerous 
other mountains which send their annual 
snows into the main valley, all wrapped ina 
casing of cast iron at a welding temperature, 
until a quantity of this iron five times the 
mass of the present glacier and its nutritive 
snows should load their shoulders and fill the 
valley—it would express the exact amount 
of solar action which has been expended in 
the production of the present glacier. And 
to express the solar action involyed in the 
production of the ancient glaciers, we should 
need an incaleulably greater amount of th 

white hot metal. Supposing the materia 
thus changed—supposing that, instead o 

being filled with the ice, the valleys had been 
filled and the mountains clothed with the 
iron—then the diminuation of the quantity 
of the heated metal from the glacial epoch to 
the present time would naturally lead to the 
inference that solar action was becoming less. 
And if we adopted the hypothesis of differ- 


ent space-regions of different temperatures, 


we should have to assume that it was during 
the glacial epoch that the region of high 
temperature had been traversed. Thus, by 
simply changing the material, and without 
in the least degree altering the quantity of 
heat expended, we should be led to a rever- 
sal of the hypothesis which would account 
for the glacial epoch by supposing that dur- 
ing its continuance the solar system was 


passing through refrigerated space. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
ALLITERATION AND ASSONANCE. 


To trace the history of alliteration and as- 
sonance would here be out of place. It will 
be enough to remark that both have been 
made the basis of poetical melody in lieu of 
rhyme. For every one who is at all ac- 
quainted with Spanish literature has heard 
of the assonant rhymes which consist in the 
recurrence of like vowel sounds at the end 
of lines, without the addition of any conso- 
nantal similarity. And it is notorious that 
alliteration has a peculiar charm for versifi- 
ers in all languages the literature of which 
is as yet undeveloped. Thus we remember 
the line of Ennius :— 

O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tiranne tulisti. 
And it is well known that some of the ear- 
liest English metres presented almost as mo- 
notonous a sequence of letters for many lines 
together. It was these that Shakspeare pa- 
rodied in Love’s Labor Lost, when he made 
Master Holofernes say : — 

I will something affect the letter, for it argues 
facility. 

The preyful princess pierced. and pricked a pretty 
pleasing pricket. 

In Icelandic and Gothic poetry this allitera- 

tion was reduced to a regular system, which 

soon passed into our literature, and became 

the rythm of the Vision of Piers Ploughman. 

The following two lines, or rather, pair of 

couplets, will illustrate the position of the 

alliterative consonants in this measure : — 

In habit as a harmot — unholy of werkes 

Went wide in the world—wonders to heare. 
lt is manifest from this example that the te- 
dious vulgarity of sound noticeable in the 
lines of Ennius and Master Holofernes, has 
been exchanged for an agreeable repetition 
of the same initial letter at the most em- 
phatic pauses of the verse. Three such let- 
ters were allowed in every couplet; but it 
was necessary to separate them, and this was 
generally effected by placing two in the first 
member of the distich, and the other in a 
prominent part of the second. Thus the 
attention was arrested, and the structure of 
the verse was indicated by the dominant let- 
ter, which ruled like the keynote of a chant. 

Having seen how assonance and allitera- 
tion are severally uscd in the structure of 
certain poetical systems, we may endeavor to 
show that they really lie at the root of all 





ALLITERATION AND ASSONANCE. 


the melody of language, using assonance in 
its widest sense as the repetition of similar 
vowel sounds, and alliteration as the se- 
quence of similar initial consonants. It need 
not be remarked that, in such an analysis, 
we must be careful to avoid any forced and 
fanciful application of a theory. We must 
not, for instance, deny that rhyme and rythm, 
and all that belongs to the concatenation of 
words differing in length and quality, play a 
most important part in the harmony of lan- 
guage. It will be enough to establish the 
comparatively neglected claim of assonance 
and alliteration as tending, together with 
other elements of melody, to make up the 
music of both poetry and prose. Nor can it 
be denied that, a priori, there is a strong 
presumption in their favor. For all words 
are composed of sounds, and the harmony of 
language must be found in those sounds ; and 
as the regular sequence or repetition of sim- 
ilar forms is one source of beauty in the plas- 
tic arts, so it is not unreasonable to conjec- 
ture that the recognition of repeated sounds 
in language may lie at the root of the pleas- 
ure which we take in rythmical] declamation. 
The metre of poetry and the cadences of 
prose would correspond to the time and 
rythm and phrase in music; while assonance 
and alliteration must pervade the whole, like 
harmony and melody, which subtly inter- 
change and link their varying expressions, 
while the frame-work of the music continues 
unalterably the same. It cannot, however, 
be maintained that the melody of language 
is reducible to as strict rules as that of mu- 
sic. Words must ever remain the common 
instrument of communication between man 
and man, nor is it possible that what we use 
80 variously should be capable of the same 
subtle application as the organ of one of the 
fine arts. Yet it may be demonstrated by 
analysis that, when we wish to exalt lan- 
guage from its trivial office and to make it 
the exponent of graceful sentiments or lofty 
thought, we unconsciously call in the aid of 
alliteration and assonance to change our talk- 
ing into a singing voice. 

We have seen already that there are two 
kinds of alliteration. The one we may call 
Vulgar, as it only affords a jingling and mo- 
notonous effect, such as is produced by 
strongly marked and common tunes in music. 
The other may be termed Subtle, for, when 





used by the most perfect artists, it hardly 
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strikes the ear, but connects the members of 
a verse or period insensibly, and is such that 
we rather miss its absence than observe its 
presence. Common poets who desire to give 
a glibness to their verse constantly make use 
of vulgar alliteration. They place their al- 
literative words together in pairs, instead of 
interlinking them like the rhymes of an 
Italian sonnet ; or else they string them one 
after another, as in the following example 
from Tannhiiuser : — 


Creeps through a throbbing light that grows and 
glows 

From glare to greater glare, until it gluts 

And gulfs him in. 


It is not yet the place to speak of assonance ; 
but we may remark that the vulgarity of 
these lines depends not only on the vicious 
repetition of the same initial consonants, but 
also on the monotony of the vowel sounds, 
which come together in pairs, and in one in- 
stance producea rhyme. On the other hand, 
a real poet will place his alliterative words 
at some distance, making them answer to one 
another at the beginning and the end of a 
period, or so arranging them that they will 
mark the metre and become the key-words of 
the line. Thus: — 


Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky ? 
is obviously superior to— 
Heard ye the hurtling arrow in the-sky? 


For in the former and true reading of the 
verse the ear is satisfied by a repetition of the 
h sound which it has just begun to lose, 
whereas in the latter it is rather annoyed by 
the quick succession of another aspirate. Yet 
it oftert happens that even the greatest poets 
make a too plentiful use of such alliteration. 
Spenser’s languor and extreme sweetness arise 
in a great measure from this easy flow of self- 
repeating consonants. We glide from word 
to word, half conscious of their presence, and 
lulled even to forgetfulness by their placid 
beauty. For Spenser is too great an artist 
even to offend our ears by vulgar sequences 
such as we have quoted from Tannhiiuser. 
He is always on the verge of this defect, but 
his better judgment holds him back. We 
may remark that Coleridge, in his notes on 
the Elizabethan poets, ascribes much of Spen- 
ser’s melody to his use of alternate allitera- 
tions. Yet the most skilful versifiers are not 
always able to exercise the self-restraint of 





Spenser. Who, for instance, can admire the 
trotting movement of— 


Do we indeed desire the dead— 


where there are six d’s in eight syllables? 
We may here observe that some letters seem 
to have a peculiar tendency to reproduce 
themselves, and of these d is the most remark- 
able. It is extremely common to find ten 
syllable lines which begin with a d terminated 
by a word with the same initial. This isa 
fact soon discovered in capping verses, when 
lines beginning with D are difficult to find, 
Thus it happens that out of nine verses in 
Shelley’s Adonais which begin with this let- 
ter, seven exhibit the peculiarity we have 
mentioned. This rule is more certain in 
rhymed and long-lined measures than in 
blank verse or short metres; for in blank 
verse the sense is often carried from line to 
line, and alliterative repetition is more 
needed in the middle of the verse than at 
its termination; while short lines become 
sharp and tripping if their beginning and end- 
ing be too definitely marked, and, therefore, 
poets of good ear place their alliterative 
echo in the middle of the succeeding line in- 
stead of at the end of the same verse. Of 
this the following stanza from In Memoriam 
affords a good specimen : — 
‘* Dip down upon the Northern shore 

Oh sweet new year delaying long ; 

Thou dost expectant Nature wrong 

Delaying long, delay no more.’’ 

It would require a tedious analysis to indi- 
cate all the alliterative beauty of this passage 
in which the sounds of d and n and /are won- 
drously interlinked. @et we think it ineon- 
trovertible that the alliterative structure of 
the first couplet is more harmonious than that 
of the second, owing to its greater subtlety. 
One more point in the use of alliteration 
must be mentioned, which is, the effect of 
consonants at the end of words. When they 
occur before vowels, their power is increased, 
for then they have nearly the same sound as 
if they stood at the beginning of the word 
which follows. A single instance will illus- 
trate our meaning better than much explana- 
tion. In the line— 


*¢ Come into the garden, Maud,’’ 


there is no direct alliteration. Its fluency 
depends upon its open vowels, in a great 
measure ; but the final m of come is echoed in 
Maud, and these two sounds seem to bind the 
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whole verse into unity. It is impossible here 
to do more than indicate the value of liquids, 
whether alliterative or not, in giving ease 
and swiftness to the flow of words; or to 
dwell upon the curious affinity which some 
letters manifest for one another and whence 
are derived the semi-alterations of b and pand 
of ¢ and d, ete. 

It remains to speak of what we termed as- 
sonance. ‘This chiefly consists in the use of 
open vowels, and for this reason all the most 
harmonious passages of prose or verse abound 
in o’s and a’s. Onthisdepend the full-voice 
and flowing harmonies of the Dorian Hexam- 
eter; and this gives more grace to the open- 
ing of Coleridge's Kubla Khan than even its 
profuse alliteration. When the successions 
of similar consonants and vowels are propealy 
interwoven, we derive the most exquisite 
pleasure that the sound of language can 
convey. This charm, for instance, pervades 
such lines as— 


** Lancelot, or Pelleas,-or Pellenore” 


and that passage-of the Paradise Lost~which 


begins— 
** Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders— ”’ 


where sound succeeds to sound in mazes like 
the labyrinthine rhymes of Danté’s Comedy ; 
nor is the voice or ear fatigued by quick.and 
clipping repetitions. 

Hitherto, we have drawn our illustrations 
only from verse. But the same analysis may 
be applied to all prose writing of the higher 


* sort which pretends to any rhythmic move- 


mentand melodivus sound. As the structure 
of prose, however, is far less regular, though 
often more complex, than that of verse, so 
also the alliteration and assonance which may 
infallibly he detected in its periods as soon as 
they become harmonious are sometimes more 
difficult to trace. A rhyme or a jingling ca- 
dence is instantly perceived in prose writing, 
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and in like manner nothing resembling the 
vulgar alliteration can beendured. It is only 
the more subtle kind.which yields any pleas- 
ure in the mouth of an orator or a philos- 
opher. The following sentence from Sir 
Thomas Browne, who is confessedly one of 
our most musical prose writers, will prove to 
what extent the harmonies of assonance and 
alliteration may be employed upon the gray- 
est subjects :— 


‘¢ Kven that vulgarand tavern music which 
makes one man merry, another mad, strikes 
in me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound 
contemplation of the first composer.”’ 


We have marked some of the consonants in 
italics to show how complex and interwoven 
is the alliterative structure of this passage. 
The sentence falls naturally into two sections. 
In the first the assonance of a is predomi- 
nant, in the second the assonance of 0. 

In: these remarks we have done no more 
than vaguely indicate two elements in the 
music of language. It is clear that they 
by no means constitute all or the greater part 
of this music, which, like that of sound, is a 
perfect and organic whole, incapable of dis- 
integration into harmony, melody, time, 
phrase, and rhythm, except for the purpose 
of analysis. Indeed, too great dependence 
on their aid, as we have seen, will lead a poet 
into fantastic and tedious extravagance. He 
should not think of them in the process of 
composition, but trust to his ear; for if he 
can beat out any music at all, he may be 
sure that none will come without a certain 
proportion of both assonance and alliteration. 
To know how to use them justly, and how to 
help a halting sentence by their aid during 
the process of correction, is almost as impor- 
tant to good writing as an ear for the proper 
collocation of short and long sentences in a 
paragraph, or of short and long words in a 
sentence, or for the avoidance of disagreeable 
sibilations and teeth-breaking knots of con- 
sonantal sounds. 




















THE SOUTH NOT 
THE SOUTH NOT ABLE TO STAND. 


[From the Army and Navy Gazette, the accepted 
British military organ, of the 15th of August, 
chiefly conducted by W. H. Russell, the former 
correspondent of the Times.] 


Wuar use, then, is there in prophesying 
or speculating, in view of the facts before our 
xyes? These facts are, the retreat of Lee to 
the neighborhood of Richmond, after a disas- 
trous attempt on Pennsylvania, founded, it 
appears, on a miscalculation of the resources 
of the Confederate Government in men, and 
the consequent re-occupation by the Federals 
of the Shenandoah Valley and of the line of 
the Rappahannock ; the complete possession 
of the Mississippi by the Federals, so that, 
contrary to our expectations, trade has com- 
menced between St. Louis and New Orleans; 
their solid establishment in Tennessee, and 
their less tranquil, but not less secure, sway 
over Kentucky ; their undisputed dominancy 
in the State of Mississippi itself, their ap- 
proach to the frontiers of Georgia and Ala- 
bama; their grip of the seaboard tightening 
gradually ; their strongholds established along 
the coast of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina and Florida; their effectual severance of 
the States of Texas and Arkansas from the rest 
of the Confederacy, and their undisturbed hold 
of Missouri. Add to this catalogue the dan- 
ger, very imminent, to Charleston, Savannah, 
and Mobile, of destruction or capture by the 
Federal forces, and the increasing stringency 
of the Federal. blockade—the vast losses of 
men not to be replaced on the part of the 
Confederacy, and the constant spread of Fed- 
eral conquest, and it requires philosophy, 
metaphysics, historical parallels, and im- 
mense faith to believe that the South can 
continue her resistance to the North in the 
field, or preserve her States from the sway of 
Washington pro-consuls. On the other hand, 
there is said to be dissension in the North ; 
there certainly have been riots in some North- 
ern citics ; the people will not enlist, and will 
not suffer conscription to be enforced. They 
will all be ruined by a financial crisis. The 
war is only carried on by ‘‘ shoddy contract- 
ors ’’—very gallant must they be—and politi- 
cians and clergy — very numerous and very 
valiant must they be,too. The country is s0 
vast that it cannot be conquered or held. The 
North is not in earnest, or is tired of the war, 
or is corrupt or cowardly, and only fights 
with Irish and German hands, which wont 
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strike any longer; in fact, something is to 
take place, which has certainly not yet taken 
place, and which is to undo the knot of facts 
accomplished which is just now pressing un- 
der the Southern ear. 

Let us continue—let us stick now to our 
hard facts. In July, 1861, after the battle 
of Bull Run, the boundary of the Southern 
Confederacy, as drawn by their bayonets in 
actua) line, ran through the line of the 
Potomac, the center of Kentucky, and the 
center of Missouri. The Confederates held 
the Green river, had camps at Columbus, from 
which they threatened Cairo, and encamped 
higher up in Missouri, held St. Louis itself 
in alarm ; they had possession of every seaport 
south of Baltimore ; they had a blockade of 
the Potomac. Fort Pickens was the solitary 
standpost for the Federal flag in Southern 
seas. ‘The line has now receded far indeed, 
and to it have marched up the advancing 
Federals. This has been accomplished, we 
are told at the cost of an actual debt, on the 
Ist of July, 1863, of $1,097,274,356, or in 
round numbers, of £219,600,000. Gold‘ 
stands at 24 premium in New York ; in Rich- 
mond it is 1100 preminm. 


COMPENSATIONS OF THE WAR. 


Onz of the compensations of the war, if pros- 
ecuted to righteous conclusions, may be a more 
universal and deeperand truer sentiment of na- 
tionality. This sentiment has been toa large 
extent wanting heretofore. Almost from the 
formation of the Union, sectionalism has pre- 
vented us irom being one people. Multitudes 
at the North have really known but little of 
the South ; whilst the immense majority at the 
South have been grossly deceived and sadly 
ignorant in regard to the North. Trade and 
commerce and social intercommunion have 
not prevented this unfortunate alienation from 
being carried so far as to make portions of 
the country respectively as almost foreign 
lands. The causes of this putting and keep- 
ing asunder have been obvious enough. The 
interests of ambitious politicians and aristo- 
cratic slaveholders explain it. These parties - 
understood whence their whole strength and 
influence was obtained. Accordingly they 
fostered a vicious, exclusive local pride, urged 
the doctrine that allegiance was first due to a 
single State, instead of the United States ; 
and claimed a virtual independence of the 
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Federal Government, whenever it interfered 
with their arrogant pretensions. 

They were able to do this by acting to- 
gether as an oligarchy, by keeping up a sys- 
tem of misrepresentation, by appealing to the 
fears of those harassed with the system of 
slavery, and by making bargains and com- 
promises with mere partisans, who were kin- 
dred spirits, in the Free States. Working 
these appliances, they succeeded in preduc- 
ing an isolation which separated their terri- 
tory from the rest of the country by a sort of 
politico-moral Chinese wall. At last they 
overdid their work. They ventured upon an 
attempt to split the Republic, and on one of 
its fragments to set up a dominion of their 
own. The question was thus raised whether 
the nation should allow itself to be destroyed, 
to be shorn of its strength, glory, and fame, 
and have the fundamental principles of its or- 
ganization repudiated on its own soil. Those 
who brought up the fearful issue recklessly 
appealed for its settlement to the sword. 

Notwithstanding the fearful instrumentali- 


‘ties to which they have resorted, they bid fair 


to build rather than destroy—to cement rather 
than to disintegrate. They have invited the 
North down into the South. They have 
brought those together, who otherwise might 
never have met, for a mutual understanding. 
True, the meeting is at first in fierce conflict 
and as foes. But this is not to be the end of 
it. Only a small minority—a minority that 
amounts only toa fortieth part of the popula- 
tion—in the Slave States, have a strong per- 
sonal interest in this contest. ‘The majority 
are betrayed into it by their own prejudices 
and passions, and deluded through these by 
unprincipled and despotic leaders. As after 
a fight the opposing combatants often lose an- 
imosity and fraternize in reciprocal helpful- 
ness, 80 will it be with this collision of sec- 
tions that have been forced into false relations. 
Thousands at the South will soon find out that 
the usual charges against the North are the 





vile lies of arch-conspirators, aided by the 
equally vile misrepresentations of Northern 
demagogues. Thousands at the South will 
soon come to understand that the North is 
contending for nationality, the Union, and re- 
publican freedom, and that slavery is the only 
antagonist to these,as it is used by ambitious 
politicians. 

Thousands at the South are beginning to 
comprehend what the one obstacle is to their 
amicably rivalling the Free States in popula- 
tion, prosperity, and all that ennobles com- 
monwealths. They -are studying contrasts 
and instituting comparisons. The result of 
this will be a greater devotion to the unity of 
the republic and a conviction that in that 
unity they are to be themselves strong. Slav- 
ery is not only on trial,—it is already doomed. 
With the passing away of that, the partition 
wall falls ; and concord and harmony are sure 
to come sooner or later. All fear of the per- 
manence of bitter hatred is absurd. Annihi- 
late the despotism of the slave power, and 
those whom it has kept under its iron rule 
will speedily read its real character, and learn 
that the war it began to wage to increase its 
dominion was-overruled to be a war for their 
deliverance. 

Add to these considerations, thatthe East- 
ern, Western, and Middle States have been 
struggling side by side, that the Pacific shore 
has sent..men to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the men of the Atlantic coast, for one 
flag, one country, and one equal, just, and 
free Government, and it requires no gift of 
prophesy to foretell how much stronger and 
purer than ever before will be the sentiment 
of nationality. The war-path will thus prove 
to be the way of wisdom and the road to an 
honorable peace. Nothing to-day postpones 
the grandest concord except the autocracy of 
the slave power, and the selfish, sordid party- 
spirit, that is ready to sacrifice everything to 
mere party ascendency.—Boston Transcript, 
22. Sept. 
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THE ANGEL IN CAMP. 


From old St. Paul till now, 

Of honorable women not a few 

Have left their golden ease in love to do 

The saintly work that Christlike hearts pursue. 


And sach an one art thou, God’s fair apostle, 
Bearing his love in war's horrible train ; 
Thy blessed feet follow his ghastly pain, 
And misery, and death, without disdain. 


To one borne from the sullen battle’s roar; 
Dearer the greeting of thy gentle eyes, 
When he aweary, torn, and bleeding, lies, 
Than all the glory that the victors prize. 


When peace shall come, and-homes shall smile 


again, 

A thousand soldier-hearts in Northern climes 
Shall tell their little children with their rhymes, 
Of the.sweet saint who blessed the old war-times. 


THE HERO'S MOTHER. 


Wirt what quick thronging hopes, what wishes 
wild, 
The mother, gazing on her first-born son, 
Dreams of a glorious future for her child; 
A goal of triumph for the race begun! 


The world’s new saviour lies in quite sleep, 
Clasped to a heart that knows no fear or care; 

Upward those little feet their way shall keep, 
Nor sin nor sorrow taint the mountain air. 


O weeping mother of that Island home! 
That home so beautiful, so desolate! 
All that thou could’st have dreamed or prayed is 


come; 
All — thou. could’st have asked. is given by 
‘ate. 


Would’st thou the hero’s crown, the martyr’s 
palm? 

The saintly aureole, love’s myrtle wreath ? 

All rest with that brave hand, that brow, whose 

calm 


Told of the steadfast faith that dwelt beneath. 


He sleeps with those he loved and died to save ! 
O land of youthfal heroes! hast thou known 
A purer sacrifice? a nobler grave? 
A heart more singly true, or more thine own? 


Ah, not in vain thy children die for thee! 
Youth, beauty, genius in the gulf are cast, 

That yawns before the footsteps of the free; 
And the best sacrifice is still the last, 


O mother of the soldier of the cross! 
Weep not with bitter tears thy fallen son; 
Let faith and hope shed radiance on thy loss, 
And wait the Future that his blood has won. 


“MORE LIGHT.” 


‘More light! more light!’? when sunset hueg 
are steeping 

All heaven and earth in waves of living light, 

And Silence o’er creation calmly creeping, 

With lifted fingers whispers her good-night. 


‘**More light! more light!’’ when dawn’s soft 
golden tresses, 
Blown through the sky, proclaim the vigil o’er, 
And rosy, to the zephyr’s sweet caresses, 
—_ smiles through Heaven’s half-opened 
oor. 


*¢ More light! more light!’ when doubt with 
iron fingers, 

Has fastened on the ardent living soul. 

** More light!’ to cheer the heart where love yet 
lingers, 

And point the-way that faith may find the goal. 


‘¢ More light!’? when from the rugged road of 
duty 

The tempter with his lures'would lead astray, 

‘€More light! ’? to sweep the mask of joy and 
beauty 

From promises which wile but to betray. 


‘More light! ’’ when from the heart the hope 
most cherished se 
Goes out in deepest darkness and despair, _ 
‘“More light!’ to live when life’s desire has 
perished, 
And Heaven seems to close against our prayer. 


‘* More light! *? upon the page so full of wonder, 
Which God’s great gracious love to man has 


iven ; 

That F stone ' the veil which Christ.has rent, 
asunder 

The light may stream tooshow the path to 
Heaven. 


“More light!’ for dying eyes when~sunlight 
fails them, 
And all creation quivers to the sight, 
“More light! **—O God! Thy light alone avails 
them, 
And Thou wilt give it, for Thou art the Light. 
—Temple Bar. 


THE CRIMSON TREE. 


I passep through the woods one Autumn day, 
And watched the flashing glory 

Of oak and walnut and maple and fir, 
And heeded their saddening story. 

The sermon they preached was searching- and 


cep, - 
But the beauty of their strain, 
The glittering hues on the mountain steep, 
Hushed the troubled thoughts again. 
Picture worthy of artist divine, 
Where splendor heaped on splendor, 
Where lightness with dark, where sombre with 


gay, we 
Where rocks and leafage tendeg, * 
Where blue and green, and galdef; 


Drown, 
Melt into an artist’s dream. ‘ 





—WNew York Tribune. 
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Reared on the faded sod, 

Made me inwardly murmur, in accents subdued, 
**Its Builder and Maker is God,’’ 

As I looked, I saw the color of blood, 
One tree with crimson dye 

Reached upward above the colored flood, 
And touched the gentle sky. 

Yet ’twas a hue from God’s own hand, 
His touch had set it there, 

Who could never impose on himself command 
To mar a dream so fair. 


And so when I look on another scene, 
The blessings of Home and Land, 
The flashing, golden, myriad tints, 
The splendors on every hand, 
And see the solemn crimson of blood, 
It blends with the flashing glory, 
And God’s own pencil throws a flood 
Of light on the saddening story, 
And though we sometimes sit and weep 
At crimsoned waters flowing, 
At the crimsoned leaves on the mountain side, 
At the crimson sod slow growing, 
Yet this blending of tints, this sombre with gay, 
Reveals the hand of the Lord, 
And we gladly, and yet all solemnly say, 
Its Maker and Builder is God. 
—Springfield Republican, 


JESSIES SONG. 


Wnen the dimpled water slippeth, 
Full of laughter on its way, 
And her wing the wagtail dippeth, 
Running by the brink at play; 
When the poplar leaves atremble 
Turn their edges to the light, 
And the far up clouds resemble 
Veins of gaze most clear and white; 
And the sunbeams fall and flatter, 
Woodland moss and branches crown, 
And the glossy finches chatter 
Up and down, up and down: 
Having music of her own, 
On the grass through meadows wending, 
It is sweet to walk alone. 


When the falling waters utter 
Something mournful on their way, 
And departing swallows flutter, 
Taking leave of bank and brea; 
When the chaffinch idly sitteth 
With her mate upon the sheaves, 
And the wistful robbin flitteth 
Over beds of yellow leaves; 
When the clouds, like ghosts that ponder / 
Evil fate float by and frown, , 
And the listless wind doth wander 
Up and down, up and down: 
Though the heart be not attending 
Having sorrows of her own, 
Through the fields and fallows-wendin~, 
It is sad to walk alone. 
Jean INGELOW. 








MEXICO AND MUNROE,— VARIETY. 
And this pictured temple, myriad hned, 


MEXICO AND MUNROE. 


An Emperor of Mexico! 

Jerusalem! Now here’s a go. 

Oh, ho! Napoleon’s toe, 

Darned if he han’t kicked down Munroe. 
An Emperor, ete. 


With mouths of fire, whilst, North and South, 
We stands a blazen, mouth to mouth, 
That Cuss out there, he bones the prey; 
Takes Mexico right slick away. 
An Emperor, etc. 


Now what on airth we are to du 

In this here fix, [ wish I knew, 

*Cause why, we’re dealing with a hand 

That won’t no sort of nonsense stand. 
An Emperor, etc. 


Them French, as fights for an idee, 

Ain’t got much scruples more than we 

Of plungin into all-fired strife; 

Don’t much more valley human life. 
An Emperor, etc. 


Bloodshed they no ways don’t abhor; 

You han’t to kick them into war. 

But shake your fist, that will suffice; 

They won’t let you insult ’em twice, 
An Emperor, etc. 


John Bullhe’ll stand ’most any sarse; 

You can’t provoke his dander, scarce t 

Old fool, so bent on actin right, 

Till you quite kick him he wont fight. 
An Emperor, etc. 


So then, as Mexico ’s gone goose, 
And wakin snakes it ain’t no,use, 
Agin old Bull let’s vengeance vow, 
And take no action else jest now. 
An Emperor, ate. 
—Punch 


VABIETY. 
LINES BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Wuen I regard that plumage gay, 
By Nature’s bounty all conferred, 
I often feel disposed to say 
Would [ were clothed as yonder bird ! 
But oh, that moulting! ‘To appear 
In dishabille until ’twas o’er, 
To get a dress but once a year, 
And wear one fashion evermore ! 
When I consider all those things, 
I check the wish that seems absurd, 
And sigh no more for golden wings : 
I’d not be clothed like yonder bird. 


—Punch. 
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